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The Logical Successor 


to the Finest (ar 
of Yesterday 


ERHAPS it is not altogether fair to the older 

makes of fine cars to try to compare them with 
the Chrysler Imperial “80”. GStandards in every- 
thing improve, so it is not surprising that the fine car 
of yesterday is surpassed by the finer Chrysler of to- 
day. AThe Imperial “80” is the highest interpretation 
of Chrysler’s unique and novel engineering and man- 
ufacturing plan of uncompromising Quality Stand- 
ardization. AAnd you need no one to tell you that 
Chrysler Standardized Quality has initiated something 
new and vital in motor-car manufacture, the effects 
of which are apparent everywhere in the industry. 
So it is inevitable that the Imperial “80” should 
be surely and steadily gaining preference not simply 
with those who demand the best that money can build 
—but with those who know the best when they find it. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 


66 99 
CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS O MEAN MILES PER HOUR 


The Supreme Interpretation of 
Chrysler Standardized Quality 


The Chrysler plan of Quality Stand- 
ardization differs from, and is supe- 
rior to, ordinary manufacturing 
practice and methods, because it de- 
mands fixed and inflexible quality 
standards which enforce the same 
scrupulously close limits —the same 
rigid rule of, engineering exactness 
—the same absolute accuracy and 
precision of alignment and assem- 
blage—in the measurement, the ma- 
chining and the manufacturing of 
every part, practice and process in 
four lines of Chrysler cars—‘‘50”, 
“60”, “70”, and Imperial “80"’—so 
that each individual car shall be the 
Supreme Value in its own class. 


Od 
Eight body styles, priced from $2495 


to $3595, f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 
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From the FOLLIES to the THRONE 


In Constantinople—1500 years ago, the ravish- 
ingly beautiful follies girl, Theodora, and the 
warrior-prince, Justinian, fell in love. As Em- 
peror, Justinian gave her equal rule with himself. 
When mobs attacked the palace, the Emperor 
prepared for flight, but Theodora refused to 
desert—her glittering crown meant more than 
life to her. She turned the mob to fighting within 
itself. This former follies girl rules, loves, schemes, 
and keeps her beauty and her Emperor through 
22 tempestuous years, years that hold us all 
spell-bound reading of them today. 


Heroes, heroines and heroic times—-of all ages 
and all races—march through the Historians’ 
History of the World . . . No one can afford to 
miss this marvelous entertainment. 


Adventure — Romance — Intrigues 
Story of Nations—All in the New 


HISTORIANS’ 


HAT richness we could add to 

our lives, what thrilling enter- 
tainment of romance and heroism, 
what release from cares in adventur- 
ous living of stirring times, if only we 
could turn instantly to whatever 
part of history we want and find 


_ there vividness—action—color—pul- 


sating life. 


That is exactly what the Histori- 
ans’ History of the World offers you 
—all of history from the first written 
word right through to the mighty 
events of recent years—all of it true 
in detail and sparkling with life. 


Never equalled in all time 


More than 2,000 immortal geniuses 
of history and literature make up the 
Historians’ History. Many of these 
were eye-witnesses of the times and 
events about which they write. Just 
as H. G. Wells tells of the stirring in- 
cidents of recent years, so also Herod- 
otus tells of Ancient Babylon. Just 
as Admirals Jellicoe and Scheer tell of 
the battle of Jutland in 1917 so ad- 
mirals and generals of battles in 
antiquity, Middle Ages and Napo- 
leonic times tell of their commands. 


Like a great relay race, each im- 
mortal genius or character in history 
picks up the story and carries it a 
distance—just so far as the height of 
his inspiration lasts—and then passes 
it on to another. 


HISTORY OF 


Down through the ages this story 
comes to you, a thousand years ago 
made as vivid as today, and the 
events of recent years spread before 
you like a landscape viewed from a 
mountain peak. 


More absorbing than fiction 


While the new Historians’ History of 
the World is an authoritative, orderly 
narrative of all time, complete in all 
details, it reads from beginning to 
end like the most thrilling tale of ad- 
venture. 


Money and Time Saving 


Count against the amazingly low 
cost of this complete Historians’ 
History of the World all the dollars 
you would otherwise spend in buy- 
ing separate books of history. The 
saving is great. 

Think of the vast satisfaction and time-sav- 
ing in having ready at hand a complete year- 
to-year and nation-to- 
nation history in which 
you can find instantly 
whatever time or event 
most interests you. 


Low prices and 


easy terms 


To make the Histori- 
ans’ History available 


to the thousands who Name........... 
have anxiously await- 

ed just such a complete Se eee ae 
and thrilling work, 

the utmost of publish- er ae 
ing efficiency has been  [Jaugs 


THE WORLD 


used in lowering prices. In spite of the fact 
that here are 17,500 pages of large clear 
type on the marvelous Britannica Opacity 
Paper, in spite of the 2,100 splendid illus- 
trations, you have the choice of either the 27 
beautiful single volumes or the 15 double 
volumes at half of what you would reason- 
ably expect to pay. And in addition, small 
down payment with easy monthly install- 
ments are offered. 


Only the extensiveness of our publishing 
resources make this low price and convenient 
terms possible on such a magnificent work 
as the Historians’ History. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet — FREE 


Here you can see s 
men pages, many superb 
color illustrations, and 
some of the narratives 
picked almost at ran- 

dom from the Histo- 
rians’ Histo 







vast dramatic epee. 

tacle of civilization 
right up into recent 

years. It is entirely FREE to 

you. Merely send the coupon, 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


HISTORIANS’ HISTORY 


c/o ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
Publishers of Fine Books Since 1768 
342 Madison Avenue, New York { 


Please send me, by return mail, without any obligation on ry 
oo. your free 64-page “Specimen Book of the New Historians’ 

istory of the World.” Also full details of your ‘ow price offer i2d 
easy plan of payment. 


T6-HC2 
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Glib, Ignorant 
Sirs: 

I have just read with utter amazement 
a glaringly inaccurate statement in TIME 
Nov. 8. I refer to your referen®e to “one 
Katrina Borah” as Luther’s second wife. 
Glib ignorance of an elementary historical 
fact which affected a great human move- 
ment so profoundly as did the marriage of 
Martin Luther to Katharina von Bora the 
Protestant Reformation reflects no credit 
on the reputation of pretensions of a maga- 
zine such as yours (sic.). Katharina was 
Luther’s first and only wife. His marriage 
to her, being that of a former priest to 
a former nun, raised a fury of opposition 
against him and against the religious move- 
ment of which he was the leader. Although 
he had, repeatedly, urged his fellows in the 
evangelical party to take wives to demon- 
strate their Christian liberty, he himself 
waited until comparatively late in life be- 
cause of the constant jeopardy in which 
he lived. The estimable Katharina bore 
him five children who survived infancy and 
herself followed him to his grave. 

FRANKLIN CLARK FRY 
Pastor, Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of the Redeemer 

Yonkers, N. Y. 

TIME reported that Senator 
Borah was interested in tracing 
his ancestry to Martin Luther’s 
wife’s family. To TIME’s Political 
Editor a mild reprimand for his 
ignorance of Church history. 
Katharina von Bora was, indeed, 
a fine woman. According to Mc- 
Giffert,* she escaped from a con- 
vent, by the aid of Luther, who 
endeavored to secure a husband for 
her, upon which she intimated, an- 
ticipating Priscilla Mullins, that 
she would prefer Luther himself. 
—ED. 


Gob Flayed 


Sirs: 

In Time, Oct. 25, the word “Gob” is 
used as referring to enlisted men in the 
Navy. 

In the footnote at the bottom of the same 
column you state: 

“In recent years has become a synonym 
for ‘Sailor.’ ”’ 

You should have added to this statement— 
“by many of the general public, but it is 
greatly disliked by officers and men of the 
Navy.” 

I have been in the Navy continuously 
more than 39 years and never heard the 
word used as referring to a sailor until 
during the recent World War. It is only 
the recruits or some new men in the serv- 
ice that do not object to the use of the 
term. All the officers and 90% of the men 
regard the word as an insult on account of 
its offensive real meaning. 

I therefore request that you do not use 
the word again as meaning a sailor, or 
if you believe in its use after reading the 
above that you do not send me any copy 
of your paper in which it is used. 

Feeling sure that you will see the justice 
of the foregoing, and wishing success to 
your paper without the use of any such 


offensive terms. 
N. E. IRWIN 
Rear Admiral, U. S. Navy, 
Commander Destroyer Squadrons, 
Scouting fleet, United States Fleet. 

Gonaives, Haiti. 

Samuel G. Blythe, famed Satur- 
day Evening Post writer, once 
wrote: “A gob is a sailor, a man 
of the American navy, a blue-jack- 
et, and the term is self-applied.” 
TIME preferring the authority of 
Admiral-Subscriber Irwin, will rele- 
gate the word to the category of 
objectionable slang.—ED. 


*Martin Luther: The Man and His Work, 
by Arthur Cushman McGiffert, onetime 
(1917-26) President of Union Theological 
Seminary, preceding Henry Sloane Coffin 
(Time, Nov. 15). 
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Raked Over 


Sirs: 

Your usually comprehensive magazine has 
miserably failed of late to expose or even 
mention the “‘exploits’’—not to use a cruder 
term—of the Prince of Wales at Biarritz 
and Paris. 

I have just returned from Europe (in- 
cluding Biarritz, Paris and London), and 
I know what I am talking about. The 
Prince is constantly allowing himself to be 
seen with persons such as - 
and ————— whom he even invited 
to private suppers at Biarritz. In a 
word, perhaps the most respectable woman 
of his own choosing with whom the Prince 
“plays around” is ——_- . 

When I was in London, I found that 
the Court considers the situation extreme- 
ly grave. Whenever possible attempts are 
made to keep photographers from snapping 
the Prince, so that the pouches under his 
eyes and his general run down appear- 
ance will not come to public notice. Just 
at present when the United States is being 
glutted with such pro-Prince propaganda 
as H. R. H* I depend upon TIME to paint 
the truth, the whole truth. 

Now please let me apologize for “raking 
you over the coals.” There are worse 
magazines than TimeE—bunches of them! 
When I opened my “back mail” upon land- 
ing I found half a dozen magazines trying 
to bootlick up onto my doormat with 
“premium offers,” like so many mongrel 
puppies. 

I I subscribe to Good Housekeeping 
I can get a cookbook free, which is at least 
sensible although of course I have a cook 
book! But what do you suppose I can 
get with the solemn Literary Digest? 
They offer me, perhaps as an antidote, 
the “complete works of O’Henry in one 
volume!” (Free! Completely free!’’) 

Needless to say I shall continue to read: 
Vogue, Time, The Atlantic, Scribner's 
The Illustrated London News, Punch, 
Country Life and The Saturday Review. 


Mary ELIZABETH ROBBIN 
Boston, Mass. 














Blonde Sinner Praised 


Sirs: 

After seeing What Every Woman Knows.t 
I am just a bit peeved at your little publi- 
cation. Who says that What Every Wo- 
man Knows is a play worthy of first con- 
sideration? To my mind it is not half as 
good as The Blonde Sinner which I saw 
against the advice of your theatre column 
and enjoyed immensely. 

While I understand how news of the 
world can be revealed from Cleveland, I do 
not understand how you can review New 
York shows from there. 

Epwarp G. KING 

Chauncey & Co., 

Stock Brokers 

New York, N. Y. 


TIME’S dramatic, music and art 


*H. R. H., a biography of His Royal 
Highness, by Major F. E. Verney—Doran 
($2.50) .—Eb. 

+Play by Sir James Matthew Barrie, cur- 
rently successful in Manhattan.—Eb. 





— are resident in Manhattan. 
—Eb. 


Vitaglass 


Sirs: 

The evident interest of your readers in 
ultra-violet light and heliotherapy leads us 
to inform you that actinic glass which 
transmits this radiation is already available 
on a commercial scale. 

“Vitaglass,” the discovery of Mr. Lamp- 
lough (TIME, Nov. 1) has already been in- 
stalled in several hospitals in the U. S. 
It is available through Vitaglass Corp., 50 
E. 42nd St., New York City. 

P. H. JENNINGS, President 
VITAGLASS CORP. 
New York, N. Y. 


Denial 


Sirs: 

Mr. Bernarr Macfadden and the Macfad- 
den Publications, whom represent, have 
called to my attention an article which 
appeared in your publication under date 
of Nov. 1, 1926. 

It is, of course, unnecessary for me to 
call your attention to the fact that the 
statements contained in such article en- 
titled “THE PRESS” are malicious and 
libelous. 

A footnote to such articles states ‘Pub- 
lisher Macfadden sells stock to the public 
in $5 lots, indicating that bankers do not 
consider him a good risk.” 

You can also well appreciate that the 
publication of this latter statement must 
of necessity cause financial injury to my 
client and affect his credit, which, for your 
information, I might state has always been 
of the best. 

Unless you take immediate steps to cor- 
rect this libelous statement, I shall be 
constrained to take whatever action my 
client may deem advisable to protect his 
rights in the premises. 

JOSEPH SCHULTZ 
New York, N. Y. 

TIME’ will publish Lawyer 
Schultz’s denials of TIME-state- 
ments, if specific, concise.—ED. 


. . . 


Sensation 


Sirs: 

You do great injustice to Bernarr Mc- 
Fadden. 

His magazine, Physical Culture and the 
pictures of nudes, doing the “daily dozen,” 
bad as you describe them, once were good 
enough to cure me of tuberculosis and 
anemia. His work really saved my life, 
and at a time too, when Battle Creek 
postal authorities barred him from _ the 
mails. 

Bernarr McFadden preached the “daily 
dozen” exercise system twelve years before 
Walter .Camp got fame _ thereby. He 
glorified the human body, sensibly, 20 years 
before Lasky & White & Zeigfeld made 
millions by so doing jazzily. And I’m 


(Continued on p. 4) 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 








THERE ARE 127,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


—and the subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, Circutation Mer., Time, Inc. 


Penton Buitpinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 
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In the whole city he was the 
only man without fear. 


ELLOW FEVER had come to 

Philadelphia. Men, women and 
children died by the scores. Sick- 
fess, pain, sorrow, death—and with 
the evening the gruesome cry: 
“Bring out your dead! Bring out 
your dead!”’ 


The city was frantic with fear. Men for- 
got to live and began to pray. Preachers 
roclaimed the Day of Judgment at hand. 

he city was slowly dying, powerless in the 
grasp of the dread disease. 

And as the spirits of others sank, the 
spirit of one man soared. He refused to 
be afraid. He organized a hospital and 
took personal charge. With his great 
wealth he could have fled the dying city— 
but he refused to go. With his own 
carriage he drove to stricken homes, carried 
the sufferers to a place where they could 
have attention. 

Men and women fell dying about him, 
but still Stephen Girard worked on. In 
a city of frenzied, fear-stricken men, he 
seemed the only one calm and fearless. 


Years later, studying the life of Stephen 
Girard, Elbert Hubbard discovered the one 
great ruling principle of his success—courage. 


Little Journeys to the Homes 
of the Great 


Stephen Girard was only one of the great 
men that Elbert Hubbard studied to find 
the secrets of big success. He made little 
Journeys to the homes of great leaders of 
industry, to great poets and philosophers, 
Statesmen and orators. He took their 
ruling principles of success and made them 

is own. He came into contact with the 
greatest minds the world has produced. 
From his visits to the homes and haunts 
of the great, he derived the ideas and the 
inspiration that shaped his own life. 

As a young man, Elbert Hubbard decided 
to win success quickly and surely, without 
making the mistakes that keep men obscure 


and unknown. He began making pil- 
grimages to the homes of the great. He 
determined to know why they were great, 
why they were successful. And studying 
these men, and discovering their secrets, 
he wrote his famous “Little Journeys to 
the Homes of the Great” that others might 
know and understand the _never-failing 
principles of success. 


Brought Hubbard World-Wide 
Fame 


Elbert Hubbard was thirty-six when he 
published his first Little Journey—and once 
a month without a break for fourteen years 
he gave to the world one of these Little 
Journeys to the Homes of the Great. 

Instantly they became popular as fiction. 
They caught the fancy of thousands whose 
reading had been confined to the news- 
papers. They were a challenge which 
made men ¢hink. 

Hubbard awakened interest and com- 
manded attention where profound and heavy 
writers were ignored. He made the dead live 
again, and introduced them to multitudes 
who had not even heard their names. He had 
the genius to create a central thought and 
the ability to push it to the fore in a way 
that entertained and could not be forgotten. 
His Little Journeys stimulated thought 
and showed men the way to greater achieve- 
ment. 

Julius Rosenwald, President of Sears, 
Roebuck & Company says, “I have read 
Little Journeys for fifteen years and I still 
read Little Journeys.” And Henry Ford 
says, “Little Journeys are a boon and 
blessing to the busy man.” 

These are only two from hundreds of 
tributes that have been paid to Hubbard’s 
Little Journeys by men in the most im- 
portant positions in thé country. 


What Little Journeys will do 


for you 


Imagine visiting one by one the world’s 
most conspicuous successes and saying, 


“Tell me your one great principle of 
success?” 

That is exactly what Elbert Hubbard 
has done for you! Into as fascinating and 
entertaining a collection of volumes as you 
have ever had the pleasure to read, he 
has gathered the inspiring life stories of 
the world’s great successes in every field. 
And gives you in each case the one outstand- 
ing characteristic that led to success. 

Pattern your life from these stories of 
achievement! Guide your ambitions into 
channels that lead to sure success! Let 
Elbert Hubbard’s famous Little Journeys to 
the Homes of the Great show you the way to 
live—as masters live—as the world’s great- 
est successes lived! 

Little Journeys cannot fail to help you 
achieve success in your own life. 


Little Journey Booklet 
Free on Request 


We are holding for you our interesting 


‘free book which tells you all about the 


famous Little Journeys to the Homes of the 
Great. This fascinating free book tells 
you how to follow in the footsteps of great 
men and direct your life into channels of 
greater achievement. 


Clip and mail this coupon NOW and the 
free booklet will go forward at once. Act 
today, before you forget. No obligation. 
Your copy is waiting, and we shall be glad 
tosendit. The Roycrofters, Dept. 411-A 
East Aurora, New York. 


The Roycrofters, 
Dept. 411-A East Aurora, New York 


Yes! I want to know about Elbert Hubbard’s 
famous Little Journeys to the Homes of the Great. 
You may send me free and without obligation the 
fascinating little book that tells all about Hubbard’s 
masterpiece. 


(Continued from p. 2) 
sure millions of men and women owe 2 ; 
great debt to McFadden for health and Sirs: 


You'll never find one salacious thought 
any of his own writing. [I'll bet 
dollars to doughnuts on that. 
have sub-editors who may make mistakes. 
thought : 
animal nature and physique 
of the best human life: 
sex is the mainspring of life, whether one 
poet or TimMe’s best copy- 
physical 
whether expressed in picture 


be preacher, 


“pornographic” 
souls or the neuters which seem to be 
rapidly increasing. 

McFadden’s fiction is sensation, I agree. 
is all healthy life—in its crucial 

If you will read McFadden’s edi- 
torials regularly you'll discover he is one 
of America’s greatest prime movers—for 
normal sex development and sound healthy 


Let McFadden alone, Time. He’s a friend 
He’s an honest man, and 
he’s got one of the finest little families 
You’d better get acquainted 
Turn your artillery on some- 


of everyone’s. 


you ever saw. 


National Press Club 
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that he had some zealous, but 
MCFARLAND 





Again, it is not necessary to hold 
lengthy brief in his favor, because 
are probably already informed of his 
of the case, but I should like to lay 
before you: that a careful reading of the 
testimony before the two Senatorial Com- 
mittees and the various trials that grew 
out of his election to the Senate, indicated 
unwise 
friends, who were mainly responsible for 
the nasty situations which developed after 
his clection, and that he, in line with 












SK any officer about “the Burberry” 
in the trenches; ask any man, who 

has travelled, about the free-and- 
easy swing and smart distinction: of the 
Burberry woolen overcoats; or ask the 
American world flyers about the famous 
“warmth withcut weight” of the Burberry 
garments in the highest altitudes: Burberry 
is a by- word on six continents for the finest 
obtainable in English overcoats. Designed 
and tailored in England for the well dressed 
man everywhere. 


Dealers Throughout the 
United States and Canada 


BURBERRYS LTD. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


For the name of your local dealer, write to our 
New York Wholesale Office—14 East 38th St. 
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H.M. King George V 





article concerning 
William Lorimer [Time, Nov. 1] that cer- 
tainly demands correction and repudiation, 
and you print a picture which mere ac- 
quaintances recognize at once as not being 
You state that he was 
is the basis put in jail seven years after the crash 
of the LaSalle Street Trust & Savings Bank, 
because the government found his banking 
Mr. Lorimer was ac- 
quitted by a jury in the Criminal Court of 
this county, after a lengthy trial of the 
charges growing out of the failure of that 
bank, and, the indictment in the Federal 
Court, as I remember it, and I follow these 
matters quite closely, was never pressed to 
trial after his acquittal in the state court, 
so that William L. Lorimer was not put in 
jail, because the government found his bank- 

























squeal on them in order to save himself, 
and these friends were not courageous 


any 
you 

side 
this 














his conduct all through life, would not 








enough to take the burden on their own 
shoulders. ... 

I am a subscriber to your paper and 
value its unique features and the quite 
independent way in which you handle men 
and affairs. Naturally, mistakes will creep 
into a publication dealing with a multitude 
of matters, so I do not mean to be critical 
of you in this connection, but simply place 
the facts before you, so that you may do 
justice to a much maligned man in a later 


issue. 
MARSHALL SOLBERG 

Solberg, Hummeland & Winans 
Chicago, Ill. 

William Lorimer was, for at 
least a few weeks, in jail, although 
later acquitted of bank frauds, 
And he was expelled from the 
U. S. Senate for bribery. To Sub- 
scriber Solberg, thanks for his 
clear presentation of the Lorimer 
side.—ED. 





































23c 


Sirs: 

For the first time in several years I was 
able to satisfactorily keep in touch with cur- 
rent‘ news while spending the summer in 
a very tiny village of the Italian Alps. Per- 
haps it would interest you to know how |! 
provided for having Time forwarded to me 
without having to bother you with my 
change of address. At the postoffice I 
had a copy of TimE weighed and bought the 
necessary folders on which I wrote my 
Italian address. These folders I left with 
the caretaker and each week he wrapped 
TIME in one and placed it again in the 
mail. For the small sum of 28c I received 
ten weeks of TIME and on my return I 
had three issues waiting for me _ which 
a Soe held while I was making the trip 
ack. 

























ALFRIDA T. KRAMER 

New York, N. Y. 

When Subscriber Kramer again 
travels TIME’S circulation depart- 
ment will be glad to spare her 
caretaker trouble.—ED. 













For the Cover 


Sirs: 

I am an original subscriber to Time and 
take as much interest in your front covers 
as I do any other part of your magazine. 
I have been hoping week after week to 
see the picture of William Lyon Phelps 
appear, but have never yet seen it. Is it 
not sufficient achievement that he has en- 
deared himself to a hundred million readers 
of his articles that you could give him 


space one week? 
MILDRED FUNK 
Springfield, Il. 


Original Subscriber Phelps has 
twice appeared pictorially among 
the pages of TIME (May 15, 1925, 
and January 25, 1926.)—Eb. 
























Nelson’s Ship 


Sirs: 

In the article [Time, Oct. 18] describing 
the dedication of the new chapel at Mer- 
cersburg Academy, you write of metal 
scraps from Nelson’s Trafalgar Flagship 
Victoria to be melted into a bell. The 
act of calling H. B. M. S. Victory, Victoria 
reminds me of the nice middle-aged lady 
from the United States, who was being 
shown over the Victory. A blue-jacket guide 
pointed out the raised brass plate on the 
quarter deck, and said: “That madam, is 
the spot where Lord Nelson fell.” The 
lady replied: “Dear me! I almost fell over 


that myself.” 
W. F. Jacoss 


Commander, U. S. Navy, Canal Zone 
Cristobal, C. Z. 


Candid 
Sirs: 

Keep on being candid whether you are 
talking about Jews, Catholics or Protestants. 
TIME can never be accused of being partial. 

RoBert E, BRUCE 
Port Deposit, Md. 
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The owner of chassis S-60-LK’ paid as much for 


his house as for his motor-car 


*Inspectors visit every Rolls-Royce chassis frequently during its entire life 
This advertisement is based upon detailed records kept at the § cts works 
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On A quiet, shady street in Cleveland, Ohio, 
lives this Rolls-Royce owner. From his real 
estate business he derives sufficient income to 
house his family comfortably, in half of a duplex 
house. 


“An unusual sort of person to own this ex- 
pensive motor-car!” you exclaim. Unusual, yes, 
if it were an ordinary motor-car costing approx- 
imately $15,000. But he owns a Rolls-Royce. 
Consider what led him to buy. 


In the spring of 1925 he attempted to trade 
in his three-year-old motor-car. It was a 
popular make of the better sort. The dealer 
told him he would have to take $4500 deprecia- 
tion. “Never,” he exclaimed, becoming very 
angry. “That car cost me $6000 new!” 


He became interested in the Rolls-Royce. 
The first thing he wanted to know was the 
facts on depreciation. He was shown Rolls- 
Royce cars from 10 to 15 years old and their 
present market prices. He was shown figures 
which proved how low the maintenance costs, 
gasoline and oil consumption were. He heard 
of the marvelous endurance of the Rolls-Royce; 
how they were used as armored cars, with six 
to eight tons of steel mounted on the chassis, 
in the Sahara Desert and Mesopotamia. 


Later, the same day, he was taken to ride. 
He drove the Rolls-Roy ce himself, picked out 





his own roads, gave his own tests. He was 
astonished at the comfort of riding over rough 
roads. That led to his learning about Rolls- 
Royce springs, extremely long and flexible can- 
tilevers. He drove 60 miles an hour, looked 
puzzled, stopped the car, raced the engine. 
“Why doesn’t it vibrate?’ That led to his 
learning about the five vibration dampeners. 
He came down a long five-mile hill, in neutral, 
using the foot brakes. ‘‘Why, don’t they ever 
burn?” he asked, feeling the brakes. That led 
to his learning about brake linings which last 
10 years, always hold, and brakes themselves 
which never burn, having five times the cooling 
area of other brakes. 


At about five in the afternoon, he sa‘d, “TI’ll 
take it.””. This was on April 24, 1925. Such an 
enthusiastic Rolls-Royce owner is he that he 
has framed his 3-year guarantee against failure 
of any mechanical part and hung it in his garage. 


Should you like to take a 100-mile trial trip 
in a Rolls-Royce, we should be pleased to arrange 
it to suit your convenience, over any roads you 
choose. 

New Yorx SHowrooms— 
Fifth Avenue at 56th Street. And 58th Street 
at Eighth Avenue. 


Newark Direct Works Branch, 
190 Washington Street. 


ROLLS ROYCE 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The White House Week 


(@ The President tested public 
opinion last week to see whether 
the country desires strong~ arm 
tactics against the: anti-foreign 
land and oil laws of Mexico. The 
test consisted in a “leak” from the 
State Department to the _ effect 
that a very stiff note had been 
sent to the Calles government. 
When the note had been perused 
at Mexico City and had been de- 
clared no stiffer than usual by 
Foreign Secretary Saenz, the Presi- 
dent had already received the bene- 
fit of all that the newspapers 
could say on the subject of pos- 
sible intervention. 

@ The President despatched fe- 
licitations to Prince Leopold and 
Princess Astrid on their wedding 
day (see p. 16). 

C A tiny gold locket was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Coolidge by Pierre 
Cartier and Jacques Worth, jewel 
potentates of France. 

@ Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, 
Representative from Massachusetts, 
one of the four lady members of 
the House elected a fortnight ago, 
visited the White House to discuss 
the textile industry. She urged a 
universal 48-hour week and lower 
freight rates. 

@ The United States Daily, pub- 
lished in Washington, is perhaps 
the only newspaper in the country 
which literally prints all news of 
the Government, and a great deal 
which no other newspaper would 
consider news. It is a sort off 
Congressional Record for the en- 
tire Federal machinery, colorless, 
dispassionate. Last week Presi- 
dent Coolidge congratulated David 
Lawrence, able Washington corre- 
spondent and president of the 
United States Daily, on his news- 
paper’s comprehensive and _  dia- 
grammatic survey of this machin- 
ery; said: 

“Making a daily topical survey 
of all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related ac- 
tivities, is a work which will en- 
able our citizens to understand and 
use the fine facilities the Congress 
provides for them.” 

The President’s indorsement was 
unique in that this newspaper is 
published with expectations, how- 
ever slight, of profit. It charges 


$15 per year for a subscription by 
mail, and aécepts advertisements. 
C Returning from their jaunt to 
Kansas City, Mo., the President 
and Mrs. Coolidge launched into 
a busy social schedule; entertained 
the U. S. Ambassador to Mexico 
and Mrs. Sheffield, and _ later 
Col. George Harvev. . 

@ Fiddler John Wilder, 81, uncle 
of the President, came bustling up 
the White House drive at 6:45 
a. m. The Coolidges entertained 
him with breakfast. 


And a Speech 


On Armistice Day it is fitting 
that the President of the U. S. 
should make a speech. In order to 
find a place to speak, he often must 
travel; traveling implies newspaper 
correspondents on board the Presi- 
dential train. 

The Trip. At 11 p.m. the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge, with Sec- 
retary of War Dwight Filley Davis 
and the usual White House re- 
tinue,* left Washington; retired 
early. They awoke to breakfast 
on country sausage, wheatcakes 
and Vermont maple syrup. At Pitts- 
burgh the President grinned and 
Mrs. Coolidge smiled from the 
observation platform as railroad em- 
ployes cheered them. At _ Black- 
run, Ohio, they looked upon a front 

*Everett Sanders, private secretary; 
Major James F. Coupal, physician; Col. 
S. A. Cheney, military aide; Capt. Wilson 


Brown, naval aide; Richard Jarvis, chief 
of the White House Secret Service. 
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lawn sprinkled with statues of 
Presidents and animals. Owner 
Isaac Baughman, farmer-sculptor, 
is now working on a likeness of 
President Coolidge. At Columbus, 
Senator Frank B. Willis climbed 
aboard to greet the party. At 
Indianapolis, the President heard 
himself boomed for 1928. Two hun- 
dred sorority girls from Butler Uni- 
versity sang for Mrs. Coolidge, 
sister in Pi Beta Phi. For dinner a 
director of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road had presented a canvasback 
duck, Then the cinema, with John 
Gilbert doing Fairbanksian leaps in 
Bardelys the Magnificent; then 
sleep; then Kansas City, Mo., where 
a salute of 21 guns from French 
75’s announced the President’s ar- 
rival.* 

The Correspondents noted this 
and that on the trip, according to 
their tastes. 

Chicago Tribune, per Arthur 
Sears Henning: 

“The President and Mrs. Coolidge 
eat their meals in the dining car 
with members of their party and 
the newspaper men. The only dis- 
tinction is that Mr. Coolidge and 
his wife have one of the large 
tables to themselves and all of us 
rise when they enter the car and 
ae standing till they are seat- 
ed. 

New York Herald Tribune, per 
Carter Field: “Up to date no one 
has been put off the President’s 
train.” (Correspondent Henning 
telegraphed this same quip.) 

New York Times: “He [The Presi- 
dent] followed with a lively interest 
the Panorama spread before him, 
studying not only the visual aspects 
but statistical matter concerning 
them. Mrs. Coolidge also took a 
deep interest in the same subjects, 
reading with the President descrip- 
tions of the leading cities and 
towns and of their key indus- 
tries.” 

New York World: “. . . Mr. Cool- 
idge attracted no attention as he 
sped westward, and sought none.” 

The Monument. Kansas City is 
made beautiful by its hills. From 
the summit of one of them now 
juts the 217-foot limestone shaft 


*Five years ago a meek Vice President 
emerged from the upper berth of a com- 
partment; Frank W. Stearns, his Boston 
merchant-friend, emerged from the lower. 
Unboomed, uncheered, unsung, he had come 
to Kansas City to lay the corner stone 
of the Liberty Memorial which last week 
he came to dedicate. 
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of the $2,000,000 Liberty Memorial, 
which the city has built in memory 
of its World War dead. 

Diverse opinions ‘have been cast 
at Architect H. Van Buren Magon- 
igle’s “altar high-erected in the 
skies, a pillar of fire by night, of 
cloud by day.”* Will (“Prairie Pan- 
taloon”) Rogers called it a_ silo; 
Amelita Galli-Curci asked, “What- 
is-it-you-call-it? A salt shaker?” 
Sinclair Lewis suggested that plum- 
ing the shaft with steam would be 
the same as putting actively gal- 
loping legs under equestrian sta- 
tues of George Washington. On 
the contrary, the Journal of the 
American Institute of Architects 
said: “. .. Mr. Magonigle has risen 
to the heights of genius. He has 
achieved in masterly handling a 
problem of which it might be said 
that there have been few to compare 
in modern architecture.” 

The Speech. It was before this 
monument that President Coolidge 
doffed his hat, shed his overcoat; 
faced a biting wind, radio transmit- 
ters, 150,000 people; orated. His 
one pronouncement of policy was 
that the U. S. would not enter the 
World Court unless the Senate re- 
servations were accepted in toto. 
He said in part: 

“...I1 am of the firm conviction 
that there is more hope for the 
progress of true ideals in the mod- 
ern world from anation even new- 
ly rich than there is from a nation 
chronically poor. Honest poverty 
is one thing, but lack of indus- 
try and character is quite an- 
other. While we do not need to 
boast of our prosperity or vaunt 
our ability to accumulate wealth, 
I see no occasion to apologize 
fee 

“While the nations involved [in 
the World Court] cannot yet be 
said to have made a final determin- 
ation, and from most of them no 
answer has been received, many 
of them have indicated that they 
are unwilling to concur in the 
conditions adopted by the resolution 
of the Senate. While no final deci- 
sion can be made by our Govern- 
ment until final answers are received, 
the situation has been sufficiently 
developed so that I feel warranted 
in saying that I do not intend to 
ask the Senate to modify its posi- 
tion. I do not believe the Senate 
would take favorable action on any 
such proposal, and unless the re- 
quirements of the Senate resolution 
are met by the other interested 
nations I can see no prospect of this 
country adhering to the Court. ... 

“These dead whom we here com- 





*This effect is achieved by having steam 
issue from a vast urn atop the monument, 
colored by lights at night. The steam was 
supposed to rise as eternally as flames tend- 
ed by the Vestal Virgins of Rome. Unfor- 
tunately, the Kansas City Memorial superin- 
tendent had not been told of the “eternal” 
item. So, on the day after the steam had 
been turned on, the “pillar of cloud” was 
allowed to die for several hours. 


memorate have placed their trust in 
us. Their living comrades have 
made their sacrifice in the belief 
that we would not fail. In the 
consciousness of that trust and that 
belief this memorial stands as our 
pledge to their faith, a holy testa- 
ment that our country will continue 
to do its duty under the guidance 
of a Divine Providence.” 


The President sat down, listened 
to speeches by Secretary of War 
Davis and American Legion Com- 
mander Howard P. Savage. He 
might have shivered but he did not 
because Secret Service Chief Jarvis 
wrapped an automobile blanket 
about him; also Mrs. Catherine 
Brew, War mother, sent her wool 
blanket to protect him. Said she: 


“T was too much aroused to mind 
the cold and did not mind the 
weather. I am all right and I will 
doubly enjoy the blanket after it 
has been used by the President.” 

The Reaction. President Cool- 
idge’s speech took the way of pol- 
itical commonsense. He knew that 
the Senate, after its World Court 
broil last January, would have no 
more to do with international broth- 
erhood, unless its five reservations 
were accepted verbatim. In Sep- 
tember the Geneva Conference add- 
ed counter-reservations (TIME, 
Sept. 13) and some friendly World 
Court Senators became hostile. So, 
now the situation has come to an 
impasse: Europe is little inclined to 
accept the Senate reservations; the 
Senate and the Administration will 
not listen to counter-reservations. 

But the Democratic and Europe- 
an press pointed to President Cool- 
idge’s speech as being more faint- 
hearted than wise. 

Said the New York World: “He 
will not appeal to the Senate; 
he will not argue with Europe. He 
will do nothing. . . . Mr. Coolidge 
will not take trouble if it is not 
politically profitable to him. He 
will fight no battle except his own. 
He is cautious, but about his own 
career. He is calculating—about 
his own future... . He is not in- 
sincere. He is faint-hearted and 
fundamentally indifferent to things 
that do not directly concern him. 
A cause like the World Court is all 
right for him provided the powerful 
people around him are for it. He 
will then be for it too. But the 
idea of making sacrifices for an 
idea would seem to Mr. Coolidge 
imprudent and wasteful. ... Thus 
he sidled his way from one office 
to another, and by that rule of cau- 
tious, calculating self-interest he 
conducts himself now.” 

Said the London Times: “The 
speech must virtually destroy the 
expectations confidently held out a 
few months ago that the United 
States would adhere to the Court.” 

Said the London Evening Stand- 
ard: “The peace was very largely 
an American affair. It was on 


American inspiration that the Eu- 
ropean powers were tied up—if we 
may be allowed the figure—like a 
bag of snakes. That was done on 
the assumption that America would 
play the part of the snake charmer 
in chief. That part she has re 
fused.” 


THE CABINET 


Surplus-Removal 


What is the U. S. to do with its 
treasury surplus of $300,000,000? 
This question, obviously a matter 
for experts, has now become a 
morsel for politicians. Congress, 
either by action or inaction, at its 
winter session will probably decide 
the problem. Several schemes 
loom: 


1) President Coolidge suggested 
a fortnight ago (TIME, Nov. 15) 
that the surplus be used to make 
a 10% or 12% refund on income 
and corporation taxes payable in 
1926 for incomes of the calendar 
year 1925. This would mean that 
90% of the income _ taxpayers 
would receive refunds ranging 
from lic to $1.69; the richer 10% 
would, of course, get proportion- 
ately larger benefits. The Presi- 
dent’s plan, hastily precipitated 
by the elections, caused some re- 
joicing in Republican ranks _ but 
served chiefly to stimulate criti- 
cism and other surplus-removal 
schemes. 

2) The Democratic plan is to use 
the surplus as a basis for a general 
downward revision of tax sched- 
ules. 

3) There is always the pork bar- 
rel method of spending the surplus. 

.4) There is Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon’s general policy 
of using the surplus to help retire 
the national debt. 

5) Then, last week, Secretary 
Mellon announced a sound, simple 
plan of his own to meet the present 
situation. Republican harmony- 
artists said it was a “new inter- 
pretation” of the President’s 
scheme, but in reality it is both a 
gentle repudiation of the Coolidge 
plan and a rebuke to the Demo- 
cratic zeal for a general tax cut. 
Mr. Mellon wants the surplus to be 
credited to income taxes payable 
in 1927. Said he: “With only a 
few months’ test of the Revenue 
Act of 1926, common sense requires 
that we do not act precipitately. 
. . . The necessity that we do not 
commit our Government to an un- 
sound fiscal policy for the future 
should not prevent the Government 
treating its taxpayers fairly in any 
particular year in which Govern- 
ment revenues are overabundant. 
I believe in debt reduction along 
the program settled after the War, 
but I do not believe in the payment 
of a public debt to the undue bur- 
dening of productive industry. 
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A balance should be maintained 
between debt reductions and tax 
reductions which is fair to all 
interests in our country. We 
know now we shall have a consid- 
erable surplus in the fiscal year 
1927 ending next June. The Presi- 
dent has suggested a credit on 
taxes yet to be paid during this 
fiscal year, and I see no reason why 
the greater part of the expected 
surplus for 1927 might not be left 
in the pockets of the people of the 
country by a credit upon their in- 
come taxes. There is not time 
to pass legislation to cover the 
Dec. 15, 1926, income tax payment 
date, but before March 15, 1927, 
the Congress might provide for 
this credit against all income taxes, 
both individual and _ corporate, 
which are due and payable in the 
first six months of the calendar 
weer 1087... .” 

The day after the announcement 
of Secretary Mellon’s proposal, the 
White House Spokesman issued a 
plea for non-partisan consideration 
of tax relief, and said that, after 
consideration, he was inclined to be 
in favor of the Mellon plan. 


Dictatorish 


Last week the Philippine legisla- 
ture closed its session, futilely and 
insolently proud of having passed 
seven bills which Governor General 
Leonard Wood vetoed. It had an- 
noyed him, no doubt, but after all 


his veto is final in the islands. 


However, one wing of his execu- 
tive power, the Board of Control, 
still remained clipped by hostile 
Filipinos. This Board is composed 
of the Governor General, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate (Manuel 
Quezon), the Speaker of the House 
(Manuel Roxas). It controls and 
selects the directors of all gov- 
ernment owned corporations: the 
Philippine National Bank, the 
Manila Railroad Co., the National 
Coal Co., ete. Governor General 
Wood, being the minority member 
of this Board, was unable to put 
his policies into effect; so last 
week, on the day of the adjourn- 
ment of the legislature, he an- 
nounced that henceforth all the 
duties and powers of the Board of 
Control were his alone. He had 
ready the opinions of Judge Advo- 
cate General Hull of the War 
Department* and Assistant U. S. 
Attorney General Donovan to back 
up his authority. Filipino politicos 
were taken by surprise, upset, dis- 
pleased. Speaker Roxas said the 
action was “unfortunate.” 

Meanwhile, anti-Wood tongues in 
Manila worked out their wrath 
discussing who would probably be 
chosen as the Governor General’s 
successor. Mentioned were W. 
Cameron Forbes, onetime (1909- 
13) Governor General, and Col. 


*The Philippines are under the control of 
the War Department. 


Carmi A. Thompson, personal rep- 
resentative of President Coolidge 
(TimE, April 12), now on his way 
to Washington with a bulbous re- 
port. It is known that Governor 
General Wood will leave Manila 
late in January to go to discuss 
the Philippines with President 
Coolidge, but there is scant reason 
to believe that he intends to resign. 
His health, which has been poor 
since an operation for hernia in 
September, may be a determining 
factor. 


THE CONGRESS 
Futile, Brief: 


Vice President Dawes sat before 
the Senate in hurried solemnity. 
Fifty-three Senators bowed their 
heads in speedy prayer, last week. 

“Hear ye, hear ye .. .” droned 
Sergeant-at-Arms David S. Barry 
as he proclaimed that the Senate 
was sitting as a court “for the trial 
of articles of impeachment exhibited 
by the House of Representatives” 
against George Washington Eng- 
lish, U. S. Judge for the Eastern 
District of Illinois. Suddenly, 
under the clock, swinging doors 
swung; the doorkeeper announced 
the Managers (appointed hy the 
House of Representatives to con- 
duct the prosecution at the bar of 
the Senate). Four of the eight 
strode in, headed by Representative 
Michener of Michigan. He said, as 
everyone knew he _ would, that 
Judge English had handed in his 
resignation a week before, that 
President Coolidge had accepted it, 
that the primary purpose of the 
impeachment proceedings had been 
accomplished. Then Senator 
Charles Curtis moved that the 
Senate adjourn as a court of im- 
peachment until Dec. 13. Since 
Congress reconvenes on Dec. 6, the 
House will have a week to confirm 
the recommendation of its Mana- 
gers to abandon the trial of Judge 
English. 

Majestic events, when futile, are 
brief. The Judge English episode, 
which was to have been the tenth 
impeachment* in the history of the 
U. S., lasted only six minutes} and 
was the shortest session ever to 
go on the Senate records. 


Last March, as a result of an 
investigation brought about by the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch, the House 
voted, 302 to 62, that Judge Eng- 
lish of East St. Louis, Ill, should 


*The first was the impeachment of Sena- 
tor William Blount in 1797, the last was 
that of Judge Archbald in 1913; the most 
famed was that of President Andrew John- 
son in 1868. 

+Four more minutes were consumed while 
the Senate met as the Senate to swear in 
David W. Stewart of Iowa as the successor 
of the late Senator Albert B. Cummins, 
and to hear the announcements and con- 
dolences of the deaths of Senators Cum- 
mins and Bert M. Fernald of Maine. 





face an impeachment trial on 
charges of “usurpation of powers 
and other high misdemeanors.” 
Among other things, Judge English 
is charged with illegal manipula- 
tion of bankruptey funds, with 
using profane language from the 
bench, with threatening attorneys 
and juries. Although his resigna- 
tion does not openly admit his 
guilt, it is an admission that he 
is — to risk an impeachment 
trial, 


SUPREME COURT 
Truth 


Last week Associate Justice Louis 
Dembitz Brandeis, the only Jew 
who ever sat in the Supreme Court, 
celebrated his 70th birthday. The 
New York Jewish Tribune con- 
gratulated him as “the epitome of 
all that is finest in Americanism 
and Judaism.” 

Well might the Semitic press say 
this, and well might citizens of 
all creeds re-echo praise of a man 
whose knowledge of the law and 
understanding of the “rights of 
man” is unsurpassed. In 1916 
President Wilson appointed him to 
the Supreme Court in the face of 
biting criticism. People said: “Yes, 
he is brilliant, but he is biased. 
We do not want prejudiced labor 
advocates in the Supreme Court.” 

Far from being an enemy of 
corporations, Justice Brandeis be- 
came invaluable to them because 
of his exhaustive knowledge of 
their needs. In many railroad 
cases, the Supreme Court defers 
to his judgment. Only three weeks 
ago, he handed down a decision 
forbidding the coercive use of the 
strike (TIME, Nov. 8). 

He is perhaps the hardest work- 
ing member of the Supreme Court, 
going to his office at 7 a. m. and 
often continuing into the night. 
His theory is that a search for 


. the truth, if carried far enough, 


will always obliterate any conflict 
of opinion. His words are few— 
almost epigrammatic: “Instead of 
amending the Constitution, I would 
amend men’s economic and social 
ideas.” 


“War” 


The states of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota are battling the states of 
Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Arkansas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi over what-shall-be-done with 
the water of the Great Lakes. A 
learned man with a _ diplomatic 
beard, Charles Evans Hughes, sat 
in Washington last week as Special 
Master to hear the evidence asked 
for by. the Supreme Court. The 
first group of states is seeking an 
injunction against Illinois and the 
Chicago Sanitary District to re- 
strain them from taking water out 
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of Lake Michigan with their Drain- 
age Canal and sending it down the 
Mississippi River. 

Many a_ distinguished lawyer 
came to Washington to fight for 
his native state. Perhaps the most 
distinguished of them all was New- 
ton D. Baker of Ohio, onetime Sec- 
retary of War, who stated the 
issue in no mild words. Said he: 


“It is an actual and important 
fact that we have on the one hand 
states aggregating a population of 
40,000,000 people and on the other 
hand a population of 19,000,000. 
Thus we have an unusual spectacle, 
one of which the world may well 
take note; an issue which in any 
other part of the world would 
cause war.” 


The Arguments. The first group 
of states, all of them bordering on 
the Great Lakes, objects to the 
diversion of water from Lake Mich- 
igan on the following grounds: 1) 
The Chicago Drainage Canal has 
reversed the courses of two rivers 
and disrupted the drainage system 
of the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence River; 2) It has lowered 
the water level of the Great Lakes, 
spoiled harbors, endangered ship- 
ping; 3) It has vexed Canada, who 
of course has a right to protest 
interference with the Great Lakes. 

Illinois and the southern states 
cantend: 1) That the Drainage 
Canal is necessary to the sanitary 
disposal of Chicago sewage; 2) 
That the stopping of the diversion 
would have little effect on the 
water-level of the Great Lakes; 
8) That the Drainage Canal is a 
vital link in development of a 
St. Lawrence-Great Lakes-Missis- 
sippi-Gulf of Mexico waterway 
which will be a commercial asset 
to both the U. S. and Canada. 

The legal question involved is 
whether the War Department has 
the right to permit or disallow 
the diverting of water from Lake 
Michigan. “pending legislation by 
Congress,” 


ARMY & NAVY 


Eloquent Warrior 


It was in the silk-tented Bal 
Tabarin room of the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. Kiwanians were 
there assembled last week to cele- 
brate Armistice Day. It was not 
the one tense moment for the first 
great political speech of a man’s 
career; neither was the speaker, 
General John Joseph Pershing, ex- 
pected to entertain businessmen 
with anything more than patriotic 
remarks, dully pronounced. 

He touched, as expected, on the 
subject of war but those who knew 
him were at once surprised by his 
unexpected eloquence: “America 
will not start the next war, but 
thanks to the enterprise of our 
empire builders, America will be 
able to stop it. Slow to start, but 


sure to finish, is our record in war. 
And this should be a warning to 
trouble-seekers.” 

Then suddenly, and even more 
startlingly, he turned political in- 
terpreter; knocked _ self-satisfied 


ro — 





JOHN JOSEPH PERSHING 
“. . . then the downfall of the Re 
public is not far off” 


smiles of “our country, right or 
wrong” off Kiwanian faces; said: 
“If the time ever comes when pub- 
lic offices can be virtually bought 
and sold, then the downfall of the 
Republic is not far off. 

“In the light of recent events in 
certain states,* some of our citizens 
would modify the methods of se- 
lecting candidates for office. If 
the present system encourages or 
permits the contribution of inordi- 
nate sums by wealthy candidates 
or their supporters, it should re- 
ceive the most careful scrutiny by 
honest citizens. ... 

“It is too often the case that 
men of standing and ability shun 
public office because of the dif- 
ficulties they are likely to en- 
counter through the trickery of 
cheap politicians.” 

Politicians next day read, blinked. 
Here was a popular warrior who 
could and would talk of politics. 
At what was he aiming? Perhaps 
they remembered that General Per- 
shing’s boom for President in 1923- 
24 had been mild talk which did 
not expand much outside of his 
own state of Nebraska; perhaps, 
too, they poked into history books 
to find that he is probably the 
only U. S. hero-warrior who has 
not been President or at least a 
serious candidate for the office.+ 


*Pennsylvania and Illinois. 

tWashington, Jackson, Harrison, Taylor, 
Grant, Roosevelt were hero-warrior Presi- 
dents. Two other dashing generals, but 
poor politicians, Winfield Scott and W. S. 
Hancock, were nominated and defeated. Ad- 
miral George Dewey tried for the nomina- 
tion in 1900 and fizzled, 






If Warrior Pershing really has his 
eye on 1928 (which is doubtful 
even to his admirers), his speech 
last week was an effective opening 


gun, 
LABOR 


Peace 


After 19 weeks the Manhattan 
Garment strike ended amicably, 
and last week “outsiders” found 
the blocks from 14th Street to 23rd 
Street between Fourth and Sixth 
Avenues a li'tle less congested by 
arguing workers. 

The International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union and the In- 
dustrial Council of Cloak, Suit & 
Skirt Manufacturers Inc. signed a 
36-clause agreement which binds 
the employes to give full work for 
their pay and the employers to 
have no business relation with 
non-union shops. 

Workers will get from $30 week- 
ly for basting skirts to $55 for 
making coats, reefers or dresses, 
Buttonhole makers will get a cent 
and a half per hole. 

Employes will get full pay for 
these holidays: Washington’s Birth- 
day, Memorial Day, Independence 
Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving 
Day and Christmas Day; half pay 
for Election Day; nothing for 
Passover, Rosh Hashonah, Yom 
Kippur or Columbus Day. 

Employers will give 2% of their 
payrolls, employes 1% of their 
wages to an unemployment fund. 

Until June, 1928, the working 
week will consists of 42 hours, 
thereafter of 40, put in during the 
first five days of the week. 

This strike has cost fully $30,- 
000,000. 


LYNCHING 
New Gentry 


Long years ago, there were in 
the South two “mountains of con- 
ceit” with a “valley of humility” 
in between. The mountains were 
Virginia and South Carolina; the 
valley was North Carolina. 


Now, North Carolina has risen 
into a mountain of industrial pride, 
where cotton is transformed into 
sheets and pillow-cases, where to- 
bacco is fed into billions of 
cigaret papers, where skyscrapers 
in Winston-Salem and_  Greens- 
boro grow fast. Virginia retains 
much of its old aristocracy. In- 
dustry progresses along with fe- 
male academies. South Carolina 
seems to have become the “valley.” 
Charleston, which many times de- 
fied the nation, is now content with 
a less vigorous aristocracy. But 
the real change in South Carolina 
has come back of the tidewater 
where famed Ben Tillman led a 
revolt of the agrarians and the 
“poor whites” 30 years ago. They 
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seized both the political and in- 
dustrial reins of the state. These 
“new” South Carolinians are de- 
scribed as trying to be’ both 
boosters and oldtime Southern gen- 
tlemen. The result shows itself in 
blatherskite politicians like its 
Senator Cole Blease.* This new 
gentry is composed of many who 
believe that, if they join the Ku 
Klux Kian and goad the Negroes, 
they are thereby keepi alive the 
traditions of the Old South, They 
are quite different from the old 
Southern gentleman “who knew 
how to handle the Negro.” 

Last month in Aiken, S. C., a 
band of the new gentry lynched 
three Negroes, Demon and Clar- 
ence Lowman and their sister 
Bertha, with a refinement of tac- 
tics (TIME, Oct. 18). They hauled 
their prey out of jail one night, 
took them out of town, told them 
to run, shot them in the face and 
chest as they turned to look. In 
200 parked cars the gentry stepped 
on their starters, satisfied. 

Meanwhile, in the offices of the 
New York World, Executive Editor 
Herbert Bayard Swope read the 
despatches. It was a good news 
story, duly featured. Then a week 
later, he heard rumors that there 
was more to be found in Aiken 
than what came in the despatches. 
His dynamic brain developed ac- 
tion. He called for one of his 
ablest, muck-raking reporters, 
Oliver H. P. Garrett, said: “Gar- 
rett, go to South Carolina... .” 
The World must still crusade. 


_Reporter Garrett went; and for 


the last fortnight the World’s col- 
umns have bristled with his 
stories. 

It seems that the sheriff of 
Aiken, one Nollie Robinson, and 
the jailer had not fought the 
lynchers who had come for the 
three Negroes (as originally re- 
ported), but had, according to testi- 
mony of other prisoners, helped 
take the Negroes out of jail. The 
unearthing of this story was at- 
tributed to Walter White, Negro, of 


the National Association for the . 


Advancement of Colored People. 
The exuberant journalism of Editor 
Swope pushed the issue tothe door- 
step of Governor Thomas G. Mc- 
Leod. The World reporter gave it 
wide publicity and helped bring 
about an investigation of Sheriff 
Robinson’s alleged offense. A few 
of the South Carolina newspapers 
took up the cry of the World 
against the Sheriff, but the new 
gentry and their press flayed the 
World for sensational meddling. 
Said the Yorkville (S. C.)) Hn, 
quirer: 

“So The New York World, which 
believes. that Negroes in the South 
are. strung up every day or two, 
despatehes one of its staff men, 





*Who last week announced that he, a 
Democrat, would vote to seat slush-tainted 
genator-elect William S. Vare, a Repub- 
can, 


Oliver H. P. Garrett, who is evi- 
dently quite a ‘nigger’ lover’.... 
It is plain anybody can see he is 
trying to make maudlin sentiment 
for the colored folks who were 





HERBERT BAYARD SWOPE 
He provoked 


killed by irate citizens when the 
South Carolina Court failed to do 
its duty. 

“The New York World has a 
number of Negro newspaper re- 
porters on its staff; but the man- 
aging editor of the World evident- 
ly decided he had best not send 
any of these to South Carolina 
to look into the Lowman mess. 
The presumption is that the re- 
porter Oliver P. Garrett at 
least has a white skin.” 

None. knows better than Editor 
Swope how to provoke. He is the 
greatest of news-crusaders. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Cannonism 

As it must to all men, Death 
came last week to Joseph Gurney 
(“Uncle Joe”) Cannon, 90. 


He was already long past the 
age which interests life insurance 
companies, when his left hand 
brandished the Speaker’s gavel be- 
fore the House of Representatives 
on March 19, 1910. On that day 
he fought for the power which 
echoed from. his gavel. For seven 
years. he. had; teld the House what 


, to. do, by means.of a few terse epi- 


grams and a- set of rock-ribbed 
rules.*» Now the House was in 
revolt against. its Tsar. The epi- 
grams were impotent without the 
rules; so Democrats and insurgent 


*The “Reed Rules’? drawn up in 1890 by 
Speaker Thomas B. (“Tsar”) Reed, Repre- 
sentatives William McKinley and_ Joseph 


Cannon. | 


Republicans, led by Representative 
(now Senator) George W. Norris 
of Nebraska, made an assault upon 
the rules. They. voted to have the 
House choose the members of the 
Committee on Rules and ousted the 
Speaker from it. “Tsar” Cannon 
objected, was overruled. The House 
was in a turmoil; hostile Congress- 
men rushed at the Speaker’s ros- 
trum as if to tear him bodily from 
his throne. His gavel smote his 
desk; he said that his seat could 
better be declared vacant by a ma- 
jority vote. A vote was_ taken. 
He kept his throne until 1911; but 
gradually the old rules were re- 
placed; “Tsar” Cannon was _ re- 
placed by “Uncle Joe” Cannon of 
ae black cigar and thumping 
quid. 


Strange it is that this “stand- 
pat” Republican should have been 
born in Guilford, N. C., in 1836 
in the reign of Andrew Jackson, 
whose Democratic pals spilled cider 
on the White House carpets. Then 
he spent his boyhood near Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

With such a background young 
Cannon went to law school in 
Cincinnati and thence to Dan- 
ville, Ill, a land of Lincoln le- 
gends, destined in another half 
century to grow big with Cannon 
legends. There he embraced Re- 
publicanism and carried it through 
46 years’ service in the House. 
His diversion, he said, was: “Rais- 
ing the tariff in the daytime and 
raising the ante at night.” 

After the fall of Cannonism, af- 
ter a split with Theodore Roose- 
velt, after a squall with Samuel 
Gompers, “Uncle Joe” spent eight 
years (1915-23) in Congress in 
the subdued role of a mere mem- 
ber. Then he returned to Danville, 
to see how his Second National 
Bank* was getting along, to sing 
his old favorite songs: 


Oh, de ham bone am good, de 
bacon am sweet, 


* Possum meat am very, very fine; 


But gimme, oh, gimme, oh, how I 
wish you would, 

Dat watermillion hangin? on de 
vine. 

Last week he went into a deep 
sleep; after ten hours his heart 
muscles weakened; he died a 
“stand-pat” Republican, with some- 
thing of the humanity of Abraham 
Lincoln, something of the fire of 
“Jim” Reed. 


Cities 

The national government is glam- 
orous, but it is the city government 
which steps most noticeably on 
people’s toes. It is the city that 
a man. curses when he finds a 





*Founded by Joseph Cannon and his 
brother half a century ago, it made them 
worth more than a million dollars. 
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parking ticket on his car, when his 
car is stolen, when he gets dust in 
his eye, when the street sprinkler 
squirts his new suit, when his son 
comes from the public school with 
a bloody nose, when his son cannot 
go to school because of a measles 
epidemic. 

So last week, to discuss this 
necessary monster, mayors, pro- 
fessors, doctors, businessmen  be- 
took themselves to St. Louis, to 
the 32d annual convention of the 
National Municipal League. They 
talked feverishly about everything 
from city-owned taxicabs in Phila- 
delphia to “half-baked vocational 
education.” However, they all re- 
membered the words of one man 
who stung the pride but revealed 
the feeling of many a metropolis 
dweller: 

“The skyscraper has already be- 
come a plague that we may well 
range alongside our ancient city 
scourges of cholera, yellow fever, 
tuberculosis and slums. .. . 

“In New York it is the collective 
skyscraper at the city’s work-a-day 
hub that breeds more subways, less 
money for other needs, and more 
motor vehicles in the skyscrapers’ 
service to kill more children in the 
children’s only piayground, the 
roadways between the sidewalks of 
New York.” 

The speaker was able, genial 
Henry H. Curran, Manhattan attor- 
ney, onetime Commissioner of Im- 
migration at Ellis Island, candidate 
for mayor of New York City in 1921, 
who is fast becoming a national 
figure as anti-skyscraper man.* 


Strategist 

Recent researches at Wesleyan, 
Princeton and Yale have revealed 
the fact that Woodrow Wilson, 
idealist, man of destiny, political 
philosopher, was once an eager foot- 
ball strategist. In 1878 he coached 
a Princeton eleven which defeated 
both Yale and Harvard and won 
the first of the “Big Three” cham- 
pionships (see p. 32). Then he went 
to Wesleyan University in Middle- 
town, Conn., officially as a history 
professor—but little time was lost 
in making him a member of the 
football advisory board. Soon Wes- 
leyan teams began to baffle their 
cumbersome rush-line opponents 
with crafty off-tackle plunges, 
with neat crisscross plays. People 
began to talk of a lean history pro- 
fessor, who did no active field 
coaching but who had an impres- 
sive little blackboard. 

Together with Walter Camp of 
Yale in 1889, he drew up the first 
set of rigid eligibility rules in the 
history of college athletics. They 
called a meeting of the old Intercol- 
legiate Football Association,+ urged 

*Thomas Alva Edison has prophesied that 
traffic strangulatio» would eventually doom 
the skyscraper. 

¢Including Harvard, Pennsylvania, Prince- 
ton, Wesleyan, Yale, 


the adoption of their code. Their 


* rules were accepted several years 


later. 

And so, in annals of modern 
football strategy and ethics the 
name of a d:termined history pro- 
fessor is inscribed along with Camp 





© Press Illustrating 


Wooprow WILSON 
. crafty off-tackle plunges 


of Yale, Moffatt of Princeton, De- 
land of Harvard, Bell of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Colonel House’s Rival 


After Dramatists Page, Gerard, 
Tumulty, House, comes Dramatist 
David Franklin Houston, onetime 
(1913-20) Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; thereafter (1920-21) Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, starring War 
President Wilson. Evidence appears 
that Secretary Houston stood high 
in the intimacy of the chief actor 
whom he served; was heard with 
respect above other voices at re- 
hearsals; was telephoned for coun- 
sel in the night watches, after at 
least one performance. 

Excerpts from the book:* 

Thou art the man’ “Colonel House 
asked me if I would consider go- 
ing into the Cabinet. I did not 
take the inquiry very seriously. ... 
[Later] My commission had been 
signed, but up to that moment I 
had no direct word from the Pres- 
ident, oral or written, that I was to 
be the Secretary of Agriculture.... 

“Before Page’s appointment was 
announced I said to him 
[Page]: ‘Have you packed your 
trunk?’ ... He said: ‘But it can’t 
be true. I have heard nothing di- 





*EicGHT YEARS WITH WILSON’s CaBINET— 
David F. Houston— Doubleday, Page & Co. 
2 vols. ($10). 


rect from the President’ ... I 
said: ‘All the same, you will soon 
be in London.’ ” 


Colleagues. “Josephus Daniels 
[first Cabinet meeting] appeared to 
be hugely enjoying the experience. 
He was having sensations at the 
rate of a dozen a minute. He 
came toward me, exclaiming: ‘Isn’t 
it great? Isn’t it wonderful?’ 

“T heard Bryan for more than 
two hours on the silver question. 
I discovered that one could drive 
a prairie schooner through any part 
of his argument and never scrape 
a fact or a sound statement.” 

Peace Hopes, 1914. “I could not 
forget that half the world was 
afire, and I could not assent to 
the President’s view that the War 
was one ‘whose causes cannot touch 
us.’ ” 

Lusitania. “The German reply 

. contained a statement to the 
effect that a great liner had no 
right to sink so quickly... .” 

Bryan’ Resigns. “Bryan  con- 
tinued: ‘I go out into the dark. The 
President has the Prestige and the 
Power on his side... . I have many 
friends who would die for me.’ ” 

1916 Campaign. “I listened to the 
keynote speech of Senator Harding. 
It was long, conventional and dull; 
but he seemed to be very much 
pleased with it. . . . It [the Re- 
publican party] believed ‘in Amer- 
ican policies at home and abroad.’ 
This was very informing. It might 
have been interesting if it had 

. . expressed belief in Italian poli- 
cies at home and Japanese policies 
abroad.” 

Figures. “Our production in 1916 
of the leading cereals ... was com- 
paratively low, aggregating 4,806,- 
000,000 bushels, as against 6,010,- 
000,000 for 1915... .” 

Draft. “Mrs. Houston remarked 
that we seemed to, be making many 
mistakes; a French officer rejoined 
that we did not invent any; the 
Allies had anticipated us.” 

Tea. “Mrs. Wilson wished me 
to call. . . . I told her I had a 
cold. . . . She replied that... 
she would take a chance if I would. 
. . . She said the President wished 
me to be Secretary of the Treasury. 
. .. I said ‘I will dig stumps for 
him.’ . . . She said, ‘That is very 
interesting. That is just what the 
President said you would say.’ ” 

Last Days. “ ‘It will be very dif- 
ficult for me,’ said the President, 
‘to stand Mr Harding’s English.’” 

Estimate. “With the details of 
business the President was not in- 
timately acquainted but he 
had other tremendous, valuable 
powers. ... I have not been greatly 
impressed by the capacity of the 
practical businessman for states- 
manship the President was 
strikingly selfless . . . habitually 
took the long view . . . played for 
the verdict of history,” 
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“ Pariah Countries” 


Grave rumors rumbled in the 
Near East last week, reverberated 
in the Far East. Turkish Foreign 
Minister Tewfik Rushdi Bey and 
Soviet Foreign Minister Georg Val- 
entinovich Tchitcherin met ‘“se- 
cretly” at Odessa and discussed 
there, according to despatches, a 
Turko-Russian pact which it was 
allegedly proposed to expand into 
an “Asiatic League” embracing in 
addition China, Persia and Afghan- 
istan. 

Likewise significant are the re- 
cent visits to Angora (Turkish 
Capital) of the Persian Foreign 
Minister Mirza Abdul Hussein 
Khan Timurtash and the Chinese 
Minister to the U. S., Dr. Sao-ke 
Alfred Sze. 

Could an alliance of these “pari- 
ah countries” be cemented, India 
would be so seriously threatened 
that the continuance of British 
dominance there would be out of 
the question. Obviously, the Brit- 
ish Isles without India are a fac- 
tory robbed of its best market 
and source of raw _ materials. 
Therefore it was at London that 
the doings of Ministers Tewfik and 
Tchitcherin were watched most anx- 
iously last week. In England it 
was felt that the understandings 
known to have been arrived at 
by British agents with the Shah 
of Persia would prove a bulwark 


. in that quarter. 


“T. and T.” as Britons made 
haste to nickname MM. Tewfik and 
Tchitcherin are among the last sur- 
viving exponents of “classical dip- 
lomacy.” Minister Tchitcherin is 
a pre-War Tsarol diplomatic under- 
ling who has flowered into a not- 
able intrigant in the Bolshevist 
hothouse. Minister Tewfik is that 
famed fisher in troubled waters who 
almost succeeded in embroiling the 
League of Nations, the World 
Court and the principal Powers in 
an inextricable tangle over the is- 
sue of Mosul (TIME, Sept. 28, 
1925). When two such “classic 
diplomats” foregather with their 
secretaries the cause of their jour- 
neying to a tryst on the shore of 
the inhospitable Black Sea may be 
assumed to be of moment. 

Eastern Reverberations. The So- 
viet envoys to China and Japan, 
MM. Karakhan and Kopf, have been 
recently recalled to Moscow, to ap- 
praise M. Tchitcherin of the moves 
on the Far Eastern chessboard. It 
has been widely rumored that the 
Soviet program of Communist sub- 
version in China will be altered to 
a policy of attempted co-operation 
with the first Chinese government 
which shall emerge strong enough 
to contract an alliance. As if to 


forecast this turning of China from 
Western Europe to Russia, the 


present unstable Peking Govern- 
ment recently abrogated the Chino- 


Belgian trade treaty of 1865.*. 
These developments, admittedly 
straws bending before changing 


winds, gave pause to the war pro- 
phets last week. 

Mediterranean Rumblings. Setting 
aside the distant prospect. of a 





© International 
VINCENT MASSEY 


Beneath a shadow of empire 
(See COMMONWEALTH) 


Pan-Asian League there loomed the 
immediate probability that the “T. 
and T.” conference will serve as a 
counter blast to the understand- 
ings arrived at between British 
Foreign Secretary Austen Cham- 
berlain and Premier Mussolini, at 
their recent meeting (TIME, Oct. 
11). 

Premier Mussolini looks with a 
jealous eye at certain portions of 
the Turkish coast, and is likely to 
pass from longing to action, if the 
British Lion has been persuaded 
into non-interference. An _ under- 
standing between Soviet Russia and 
Turkey, judiciously noised in Eu- 
rope, might well halt the Dictator, 
no fool. 

None the less, last week, Presi- 
dent Mustafa Kemal Pasha of Tur- 
key resolved not to trust too much 
to the diplomatic successes of Tew- 
fik. Kemal, a man of the sword, 





*Dr. Wellington Koo, Foreign Minister 
of China at Peking by sufferance of the 
Manchurian and Pekingese bandit Chang 
Tso-lin, not only abrogated the treaty by 
refusing to renew it, but, according to 
despatches last week, also abrogated the 
extraterritoriality rights of Belgians in 
China. While Dr. Koo and even Chang 
Tso-lin are but self-styled representatives of 
“The Government of China” which has long 
been a fiction, their act in denouncing the 
Belgian treaty may serve as a precedent to 
Chinese statesmen when the 15 other sim- 
ilar treaties existing between the major na- 
tions and China begin to expire. The 
Chino-U. S. Treaty covering extraterritori- 
ality expires in 1934. 


ordered four Turkish army corps to 
mobilize for “maneuvers” which 
will take place in sectors adjacent 
to the natural points d’appui of an 
Italian expedition against Turkey. 
A further angle to this polygon 
of international interests consists 
in the Anglo-Franco-Italian under- 
standing supposed to have been 
arrived at by Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain on behalf of Premier Briand 
of France with Premier Mussolini 
to the effect that France would be 
willing to relinquish to Italy her 
troublesome and expensive Syrian 
mandate. Presumably the high ten- 
sion of resentment now kindling be- 
tween Italy and France (TIME, 
Nov. 15) has scotched the possi- 
bility of this colonial transfer. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British’ Commonwealth of Nations) 
Third Empire 

Apropos of the Imperial Confer- 
ence (TIME, Nov. 1 et seq.) which 
continued its sessions in camera 
last week, Premier Baldwin said: 

“Great Britain has lost her Little 
Empire, the Thirteen Colonies; but 
she now holds firmly her Second 
Empire, our’ glorious Common- 
wealth. We are on the way to our 
Third Empire, an empire with 
great pioneering tasks’ before 
Le ee ah 

By this none too lucid meta- 
phor the Premier referred with in- 
tentional vagueness to one of the 
chief problems of the Imperial Con- 
ference: how to grant the Domin- 
ions the freedom they ask yet re- 
tain them within the Common- 
wealth. Last week a notable pio- 
neering step was taken when, with 
the consent of the Imperial Con- 
ference, the Canadian Government 
appointed the Hon. Vincent Massey 
to be its Minister Plenipotentiary 
Extraordinary to the U. S. 

The new Minister will place 
Canada on a diplomatic equality 


with the Irish Free State which 


has stolen a march on the Domin- 
ions by appointing long since its 
own Minister at Washington. All 
parts of the Commonwealth are 
of course still represented by the 
British Ambassador at Washing- 
ton—a shadow of empire. (Re- 
putedly the Union of South Africa 
will soon appoint a Minister to 
the Netherlands.) 

Vincent Massey. Born 39 years ago, 
young Vincent Massey was gradu- 
ated from the University of Toron- 
to in 1910, and later journeyed to 
reside at Balliol College, Oxford, 
until he won an M.A. Well-to-do, 
he accepted a post on the faculty 
of the University of Toronto and 
led for a time a graceful existence. 
As administrator of the Massey 
Educational Fund left by his grand- 
father he enjoys the distinction of 
being culturally a power. Upon 
quitting the University some years 
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ago he ‘became President of the 
Massey-Harris Company, from 
which he resigned to become Minis- 
‘ter without Portfolio in the Cabi- 
met of Premier King (1925). 

Such a man, ‘rich, cultured, a 
‘Liberal yet “conservative,” may be 
‘expected ‘to proceed cautiously at 
Washington with ‘his duties as one 
«of those who will erect Britain’s 
Third Empire. 


Looming Setilement 


, The national delegates’ conference 
of the British Coal Miners’ Federa- 
tion virtually acknowledged last 
week that the six-months-old coal 
strike (TIME, May 10 et seq.) is a 
total fizzle, by empowering the 
Miners’ Executive Committee to 
make peace entirely upon its own 
responsibility on the best terms to 
be had. 

The Committee pursued its ne- 
gotiations with Premier Baldwin 
and a settlement appeared loom- 
ing on the basis of district agree- 
ments between the miners, owners, 
subject to revision in individual 
cases by a national coal tribunal 
under Government auspices. There 
was every prospect that the miners 
will have to accept longer hours 
and lower wages than was their 
lot before they struck. 


Duke Regularized 


During the year 1932 that om- 
niscient but intentionally delayed 
Vatican publication, the Acta Apos- 
tolicae Sedis (Acts of the Apostolic 
See) may be expected to publish a 
full report of a decree of annul- 
ment* between the Duke of Marl- 
borough and his first wife, the 
onetime Consuelo Vanderbilt, 
news of which leaked out through 
profane channels last week. 

Consuelo Vanderbilt, daughter of 
the late William K. Vanderbilt and 
the present Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, 
is alleged to have appeared before 
the Catholic Diocesan Court at 
Southwark, Eng., with her mother 
last July, and deposed that she 
was forced by parental duress to 
consent to marry in 1895 Charles 
Richard John Spencer-Churchill, 
Ninth Duke of Marlborough, Baron 
Spencer, Baron Churchill, Earl of 
Sunderland, Earl of Marlborough, 
Marquis of Blandford, Prince of 
the Holy Roman Empire, Prince 
of Mindelheim in Suabia, Knight 
of the Garter, descendant of “Eng- 
land’s greatest general” John 
Churchill, First Duke of Marl- 
borough (1650-1722), the victor of 
Blenheim. 

Since William K. Vanderbilt re- 
putedly spent in excess of $1,000,- 
000 in connection with the marriage 
of his daughter to “Briton’s proud- 
est Duke,” and since Consuelo Van- 





*Confirmed by the Tribunal of the Rota 
at the Vatican. 











derbilt ‘bore the Duke two sons and 
remained his wife for 25 ‘years, 
divorcing him in 1920, wild rumors 
fled about last week as to ‘why at 
this late date she has obtained a 
Roman ‘Catholic decree of annul- 





N. E. A. 
THE NINTH DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH 
Consuelo was coerced 


ment effecting her ducal marriage 
which was performed in St. 
Thomas’s Episcopal Church, Man- 
hattan. 

Several facts seemed to point to 
an explanation: 1) The former 
Duchess has married a French Ro- 
man Catholic, Lieut.-Col. Jacques 
Balsan. 2) The Duke has espoused 
by a Presbyterian marriage the 
former Gladys Marie Deacon of 
Boston. 3) The Duke has recently 
evinced an intention of joining the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Since the Roman Catholic Church 
does not sanction divorce the al- 
ternative of annulling the Duke’s 
first marriage has two effects: 1) 
It removes any possible taint of 
ecclesiastical bigamy from his sec- 
ond marriage in Roman Catholic 
eyes and makes it possible for him 
to enter that Church. 2) It regu- 
larizes the second marriage of Con- 
suelo Vanderbilt and sets at ease 
any qualms of her Roman Catholic 
husband. 

Reflecting upon these dual bless- 
ings, many a Roman Catholic in 
Europe beamed last week. 


Notes 


Occupants of a new block of 
municipal flats erected by the Lon- 
don County Council discovered up- 
on moving in last week, that they 
can rent for sixpence a week (12c) 
a “garage” large enough ‘to house 
the most portly “pram” (peram- 
bulator). 

Britons viewed with disquiet, last 














‘week, the announcement that 43,- 
029 more British workers were un- 
employed than the 1,516,171 who 
were jobless during the week pre- 
vious. (Coal or other strikers are 
not included in these figures.) 


Southern Irishmen dwell under 
a government picturesquely and 
adroitly named The Irish Free 
State. They are vexed because it 
“is not Irish, is not free and is not 
a state.”* They vent their spleen 
by constantly bedeviling the Brit- 
ish Government. Last week the 
British mint refused to quote 
prices for minting a new series of 
Irish Free State coins from which 
the Irish designers had omitted 
the head of the King Emperor 
George V. which appears on all 
British and Dominion currency. 

The British mint authorities, 
suave, intimated that it might be 
difficult to circulate the coins 
among Empire citizens accustomed 
to accepting only the sovereign’s 
face at face value. [Irish Free 
State Finance Minister Ernest 
Blythe, brusque, intimated that he 
might offer the U. S. mint the job 
of striking 100% Irish coins. 


Arlington Street is one of the 
shortest and most august in Lon- 
don’s West End. Every house on 
the street is the property of a 
peer or peeress. Last week Aimée 
Geraldine, Baroness Michelham, cre- 
ated a sensation by announcing 
that her residence at 20 Arlington 
Street is for sale.... 

Should some oleagenous nouveau 
riche purchase historic “Number 
20” he will have as_ neighbors: 
Violet Manners, Duchess of. Rut- 
land (dilettante portrait painter); 
Ivor Churchill Guest, Viscount and 
Baron Wimborne (onetime [1915- 
18] Lord Lieutenant of Ireland); 
Lawrence Dundas, Marquess of 
Zetland, Baron Dundas (onetime 
[1889-92] Viceroy of Ireland); 
Alexander Henderson, Baron Far- 
ingdon (Chairman, Great Central 
Railway); Charles Alfred Worsley 
Anderson Pelham, Earl of Yar- 
borough, Baron Worsley (owner of 
many a Rembrandt and Reynolds); 
James Edward Hubert Gascoyne 
Cecil, Marquess of Salisbury (con- 
scientious high churchman). 


The King-Emperor George V. re- 
sumed a gracious custom inaugu- 
rated by his graceless predecessor 
George III. The custom consists 
in granting to some faithful serv- 
ant of the Crown a life lease on 
White Lodge, the royal estate at 
Richmond Park. The faithful and 
sometimes quixotic public servant 
rewarded was Viscount Lee of 
Fareham, who had given his own 
estate, Chequers, to be used as a 
summer residence for British 
premiers. 


*It is a part of the British Empire hav- 
ing neither more nor less than Dominion 
status. 
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FRANCE 


Mystical Ambassador 


The few Berliners who have 
dabbled seriously in modern French 
literature welcomed with a_pleas- 
ure tempered by surprise the ap- 
pointment of M. Paul Claudel as 





M. L’AMBASSADEUR CLAUDEL 


His soul soars on wings of triumph 


French Ambassador to Germany. 
Is not M. Claudel chiefly famed 


‘as a poet of passionate Roman 


Catholic inspiration, a genius 
whose poems and dramas are often 
inspired, and at least equally often 
violent, rhetorical, extravagant and 
wilfully obscure? How, asked 
practical-minded Germans, can the 
French have been so mad as to 
send as their Ambassador this poet, 
moody, mystical, perverse? ... 

German diplomats who had never 
heard of Poet Claudel remembered 
the Paul Claudel who began his 
career in the French consular serv- 
ice more than a generation and a 
half ago (as vice consul at New 
York) and has served as French 
Minister to Brazil and Denmark 
and = French Ambassador __ to 
Japan. ... 

By comparing notes the Ger- 
man diplomats and dilettanti dis- 
covered that these two Paul 
Claudels are indeed one. As an 
Ambassador M. Claudel is diligent, 
experienced, indefatigable. It is 
only when the tasks of State are 
done that his soul soars on wings 
of triumph to a poetic and religious 
ecstasy. To date he has com- 
pleted his cycle of dramas “L’Arbre 
{The Tree of Life), dealing with 
the soul’s emergence from the 
mundane, and has topped this dra- 
matic Comédie Humaine with his 
Hymnes and Cinque Grandes Odes, 
poems in which the muse of re- 


ligious devotion seems at times 
to be raving in a delirium of joy. 


Down to Business 


Premier Poincaré, shrewd psychol- 
ogist, able politician, has been 
putting off until the last possible 
moment the autumn session of the 
Chamber of Deputies and has thus 
gained time in which to proceed 
unhindered with his franc-saving 
program which has raised _ the 
franc from 40 to the dollar to 
30 to the dollar, since the Cham- 
ber rose (TIME, Aug. 23). 

Last week, with only 39 days in 
which to vote the budget for next 
vear, Premier Poincaré convoked 
the Chamber and demanded that 
the 58 interpolations on the calen- 
der be postponed. Twenty-four of 
the 58 would-be interpolaters took 
advantage of the rule allowing 
them five minutes to explain what 
they wanted to talk about. Deputy 
Vaillant Couturier (Communist) 
screamed: “Mussolini is an assas- 
sin!” Calm, Premier Poincaré 
avoided an “international incident” 
by pretending that the remark had 
been addressed to himself. Said 
he: “We are used to being called 
names by M. Vaillant Couturier.” 
When the other five-minute ha- 
rangues were over the Premier 
moved cloture. . Would the 
Chamber gag itself at his com- 
mand and get down to business? 

Triumph, M. Poincaré won clo- 
ture by the smashing vote of 365 
to 207. That meant that the bud- 
get would go through. The Cham- 
ber which last spring cut down 
Cabinet after Cabinet in an orgy 
of political double crossing has at 
last come definitely to its senses. 
The Sacred Union Cabinet of M. 
Poincaré (TIME, Aug. 9) has 
achieved what was possible to no 
single faction. A period of un- 
eventful balloting upon the hun- 
dreds of clauses in the budget 
loomed. As an urgent prelude 
there were introduced before the 
Chamber last week War Minister 
Painlevé’s “economy bills” cutting 
the French Army from 650,000 
to 400,000 men. 


. . . 


Foch Philosophy 


Perhaps no old man is so young 
as Marshal Ferdinand Foch. At 75, 
and after shouldering burdens at 
least as great as those which have 
fallen upon any other mortal, 
he remains unscathed of soul, brisk 
in thought and manner. Americans 
remember him as the Generalissimo 
who drove through their cities after 
the War, clad in a handsome blue 
uniform and with a slow, under- 
standing smile. Frenchmen know 
him as the still active “President of 
the Inter-Allied Military Commis- 
sion to enforce the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Of an evening he is to be 


found with a pipe and a friend at 
his snug little house, 138 Rue de 
Grenelle, Paris. 

There a newsgatherer sat last 
week as the Marshal reminisced of 
the days when his title was Gen- 
eralissimo of the Allied Forces. 
Puffing slowly at his meerschaum 
he said: “You know, I never com- 
manded in the way people imagine. 
What I did was to bring those 
about me to accept my opinions, 
which is quite a different thing. ... 
To command is nothing. . . . What 
is necessary always is to get a 
good understanding with those with 
whom one has to deal, to under- 
stand them and get them to under- 
stand you. That is the whole 
secret, not only of successful com- 
mand but of living.” 

By way of concrete illustration 
Marshal Foch recalled his confer- 
ence with General Pershing and 
General Haig on the eve of the final 
Allied Grand Offensive (1918). 
General Pershing said that his men 
were insufficiently trained and tried. 
“How can I throw them into a big 
offensive?” Sir Douglas (now Earl) 
Haig insisted that his army was 
“shot to pieces,” asked, “How can 
we advance?” 

Commenting, last week, Marshal 
Foch continued: “I could have given 
a formal order [to Generals Persh- 
ing and Haig] but that is not how 





M. LE MARECHAL FOCH 
“I flattered Pershing” 


I worked. People obey badly when 
they obey against their will. I 
always preferred the role of coun- 
selor to that of chief. I preferred 
to convince everyone that my plan 
was possible, realizable and to give 
everyone a desire to carry it 
through. 

“To Haig I gave the whole 
French Army for him to command, 


‘thus flattering and _ stimulating 
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him. I flattered Pershing, too, by 
telling him how his young Ameri- 
can army was full of vigor and 
force and panting to cover itself 
with glory. To the Belgians I 
promised English and French troops 
under the command of King Al- 
bert. 

“In that way I finally won every- 
one over through his pride or by 
logic or by persuasion or by simply 
putting him face to face with re- 
sponsibilities. In the end they all 
came right with me and, as you 
know, everything worked out enor- 
mously better than if I had simply 
imposed my authority.” 


Though Ferdinand Foch was all 
but unknown in the U. S. prior 
to the World War, he enlisted as a 
private in the Franco-Prussian war 
of 1870, and later, after attending 
the War College, became a profes- 
sor there (1894) renowned for the 
soundness of his matter and the 
brilliant originality of his presenta- 
‘tion. He developed a_ veritable 
“school” of French officers who 
gave unusual attention to that 
evanescent factor which was to 
prove so vital when the War came: 
morale. 

“Victory equals Will,” wrote Gen- 
eral Foch at that time. “Victory 
goes always to those who deserve it 
by the greater force of will. . 

A battle won is a battle in which 
one will not acknowledge oneself 
beaten.” 

When the German offensive at 
the Marne concentrated unexpected- 
ly upon Le Petit Morin, the heights 
which General Foch had been as- 
signed to defend with a pitiably 
small force, his brilliant “intuitive” 
maneuver of the 42nd Division from 
his left to his centre forced the 
enemy back and proved a _ para- 
mount element in the French vic- 
tory. Marshal Joseph Jacques 
Joffre, who had long realized the 
special capabilities of Ferdinand 
Foch, took this opportunity to send 
him as “Deputy Commander-in- 
Chief” to put himself in the closest 
touch with the British and Bel- 
gian commanders. His success in 
conciliating all with whom he had 
to deal led eventually to his ap- 
pointment as Generalissimo and 
caused Mr. Lloyd George to say of 
him: “He could not have done more 
for us had he been one of our own 
generals.” 


NETHERLANDS 
Java Jolt , 


Throughout Western Java in the 
Netherlandic Indies concerted Com- 
munist revolts broke out last week, 
seemingly indicating that the In- 
donesian Communist Party is much 
stronger than Netherlanders had 
thought. In Batavia, a mob made 
wild a sultry night with shootings 


and torch-flamings. In lesser 


towns, murders of district-chiefs 
were reported. 
Governor General Jonkheer 


A. C. D. de Graeff of the Nether- 
landic Indies cabled to the Hague 
within 24 hours of the Communist 
uprisings that they had been sup- 
pressed by the military. 


BELGIUM 
Lune de Miel 


At the remote Castle Ciergnon 
in the Belgian Ardennes Crown 
Prince Leopold of the Belgians 
honeymooned last week with Prin- 
cess Astrid, niece of the three 
kings of Sweden, Denmark and 
Norway. The royal civil mar- 
riage at Stockholm (TIME, Nov. 
15) had been supplemented last 
week at Brussels by a Roman 
Catholic marriage performed by 
Archbishop van Roey of Malines, 
successor to Cardinal Mercier as 
Primate of Belgium. 


GREECE 
Republican Victory 


The Greek Parliamentary elec- 
tion, long promised by Dictator 
Kondylis, was held last week. Of 
the 287 seats the Republican 
Parties won the commanding total 
165. Dictator Premier Kondylis 
intimated that he might resign and 
give way to a Republican Premier. 
He delayed doing so. 


RUMANIA 
Royalty Rambles 


q “As one queen to. another, 
Denver greeted Marie of Rumania.” 
Thus, one day last week, the Den- 
ver Post, self-styled “The Best 
Newspaper in the U.S. A.” touched 
off its red-spattered front page. 
The city, its major streets decked 
with bunting in the Rumanian 
colors (red, blue and yellow), ac- 
corded Her Majesty perhaps the 
warmest welcome she had received 
on her American tour (TIME, 
Oct. 18 et seq.). 

@ At Omaha the National Con- 
vention of Hoboes adopted last 
week a resolution: “It is offensive 
to us that the railways are provid- 
ing free transportation to Queen 
Marie while our members are ob- 
liged to steal rides at great risk 
of: life and limb.” 

@ From Hastings, Neb., Her Ma- 
jesty spoke over a_ broadcasting 
hook-up with Eastern radio sta- 
tions to His Majesty Ferdinand 
I., King of Rumania, who listened 
in at Bucharest. Said Queen 
Marie: “My King, it seems in- 
credible that I should be able to 
talk to you from a far away land.” 
King Ferdinand, unprovided with a 


trans-Atlantic patent transmitter, 
could not reply. 

qd At Kansas City, Mo., Mayor 
Albert Isaac Beach declared at the 
height of a spontaneously enthusi- 
astic reception: “This is the great- 
est day in the history of Kansas 
City!” 

@ At St. Louis Queen Marie acted 
as godmother for a child of 
Rumanian parentage, two-year-old 
Marie Weber of Smackover, Ark. 


Before the St. Louis Women’s 

Clubs luncheon, Her Majesty said: 
“T am struck with the wonderful 
lives of the women here.” 
CG Arriving at Chicago Queen 
Marie halted for a longer time 
than at any other stop except 
Manhattan: four days. 


qa A luncheon in Her Majesty’s 
honor at the grey-stone mansion 
of Mrs. Edith Rockefeller Mc- 
Cormick was actually if not offici- 
ally the focus of the Chicago stop. 
While the ever present Rockefeller- 
McCormick special police prowled, 
the Rockefeller-McCormick gold 
plate was laid out for a luncheon 
of 80 covers. Various McCormicks, 
several of the Armours, and Prince 
and Princess Cantacuzene provided 
the background of local aristocracy. 
At the Queen’s table, beaming with 
good nature, sat “Sam” Hill, rich 
railway tycoon, who had rushed to 
Chicago from Seattle in his pri- 
vate car. He has followed Queen 
Marie about the country, some- 
times in his private car, sometimes 
on her private train, and an- 
nounced last week his intention of 
continuing this procedure until 
Her Majesty sails for Europe in 
December. 

@ Chicago Tribune columnist 
R. H. L. (Richard Henry Little) 
implored his fellow citizens last 
week as follows: 

Now daylight bandits, a word to 


= you, 
Don’t fill us full of shame 
By stealing from the railroad 
tracks 
The Queen’s own special train. 


Today let’s don’t be rude or mean, 
There’s naught could be absurder, 
Let’s keep our faces bright and 
clean, 
And boys—now, 
murder. 


@ To refresh herself prior to 
visiting the steel mills of Gary, 
Indiana, Queen Marie hastened to 
the Chicago Racquet Club, donned 
a modish bathing garment, swam 
with vigor for ten minutes in 
the pool. 

Hastening to Gary, she viewed 
the mechanical operations of steel 
working from a glass-inclosed mov- 
ing observation platform, but des- 
cended from it to stand beside the 
thrilling cascades of moulten metal. 
Amid the glare of the furnaces 
her regal and commanding pres- 
ence was revealed at last in an 
approximately iridescent milieu. 
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ITALY 


Fascismo Trionfante 


A laurel wreath and a_ bouquet 
of roses were placed by a Fascist 
usher on the desk of Signor Mus- 
solini as the Italian Chamber 
assembled last week in extraordin- 
ary session. The galleries and 
boxes twittered and sparkled with 
the elect of Rome, Fascist patri- 
cians who had come to. cheer 
Il Duce as he put through the 
Chamber his Defense Decrees 
(TiME, Nov. 15) punishing with 
death attempts upon his life, and 
virtually abrogating civil liberty 
in Italy. 

Twelve. Who dares oppose 
Il Duce in the Chamber? It is 
well known that the 124 Deputies 
of the Aventine Opposition have 
not returned since they were 
clawed, kicked and dragged out by 
the hair and beard upon their last 
appearance (TIME, Jan. 25). Is 
there not some faction of such in- 
significance that its opposition is 
tolerated for decorative effect? 
There is. Giovanni Giolitti, five 
times Premier, and his twelve “in- 
dependents” who boast that their 
votes are cast according to the 
merits of every question, are tol- 
erated by the 384 Fascists who 
virtually make up the Chamber. 
Last week, as the bill presented 
was of vital import Communist 
Deputy Costantino Lazzari_ tried 
to fight his way into the Chamber 
armed with an umbrella which he 
wielded vigorously. Strong Fascist 


.arms expelled him. 


Tableau. A roar of cheering and 
shouted snatches of Fascist songs 
greeted Premier Mussolini as he 
entered. Ramrod-backed he deigned 
to nod, to smile. Then his right 
hand upraised commanded silence. 

. . A wrist watch might have 
been heard to tick. . . . Grasping 
the laurel with one hand and the 
roses with the other, Jl Duce sat 
down at his desk, stared straight 
before him, his gaze piercing and 
immovable. . . . When Il Duce’s 
dramatic silence had begun to 
seem permanent, the President of 
the Chamber, Signor Casertano, at 
length plucked up courage to open 
the session, not with a _ formal 
speech but by shouting: “Long live 
Mussolini today! Long live Mus- 
solini always!” 

Expulsion. While the Premier 
still sat motionless, Secretary Gen- 
eral Turati of the Fascist Party 
leaped to his feet and rattled off 
a bill permanently unseating the 
Aventine Opposition and the Com- 
munists, who were, of course, not 
present. 

As the Deputies filed past the 
rostrum depositing their ballots 
they chanted a _ Fascist song: 
“Youth!! Youth!! Springtime of 
Beauty. . . .” The bill passed 293 
to 10. As the vote was announced 


Premier Mussolini nodded silent 
approval. Later he ordered the 
expelled Deputies arrested. Fascist 
police bagged 17, hunted. vainly 
last week for the rest. 

Decrees. Minister of Justice 
Rocco next arose to present the 
Defense Decrees. From these had 
been stricken the celebrated clause 
defying international law by pro- 
viding that the Italian courts 
should sentence to imprisonment 
foreigners who spoke or wrote ill 
of Italy even in their own coun- 
tries. As introduced last week 
this clause provided punishment for 
foreigners committing such crime 
only when they are in Italy.... 


The bill having been introduced 

there was no debate. The judicial 
committee retired to an anteroom 
and inspected the bill for 45 min- 
utes. While they were gone Signor 
Mussolini relaxed, chatted with his 
Ministers, smiled and nodded as 
the Deputies and gallery roared 
plaudits. When the Committee re- 
turned and reported favorably on 
the bill Premier Mussolini stalked 
to the ballot box. “FOR 
FASCISM!” he cried, and cast his 
vote. Three hundred and forty-one 
Fascists voted with him. The 
Giolittists cast against him twelve 
innocuous and well stage-managed 
votes. It is significant that one- 
time Premier Giolitti had the 
reputation in his palmiest days of 
being notably corrupt and was 
once impeached for abuse of 
power (1893). The political su- 
premacy of Fascismo is com- 
plete. .. 
Violent. Developments. Though 
the Senate has yet to ratify the 
bills passed by the Chamber last 
week, the Deputies had hardly 
ceased to vote when Fascist police 
and soldiers swooped down upon 
all known gathering places of anti- 
Fascists, ejected and in many cases 
arrested persons found there, and 
padlocked the buildings in accord- 
ance with the not yet legalized 
decree suppressing anti-Fascist 
gatherings of every sort. Followed 
swiftly an order by Secretary 
General Turati that all Italians 
and foreigners must salute the 
Fascist banner whenever’ and 
wherever it is displayed. The Sec- 
retary, a feverish zealot, also began 
a tour of Italy to examine Fascists 
suspected of disloyalty to the party 
and eject them from it. Until 
this is complete no new members 
wil be received into Fascismo. 

Compulsory Cinema _ Religion. 
Signor Mussolini founded during 
the week, with the support of the 
Holy See, the Institute of Religious 
Art and Education. The Institute 


will occupy itself at once with the 
production of motion pictures il- 
lustrating the teachings of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Lest 
these films prove unpopular, Il 
Duce decreed last week the obliga- 
tory showing of one such Roman 


_ growing better. 
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Catholic film drama as a part of 
every motion picture program re- 
leased in Italy after the new 
religious films are ready. 

Rail Congestion. So drastic are 
the new passport regulations af- 
fecting persons entering or leaving 
Italy that last week many of the 
trains crossing the Italian frontier 
were almost empty. Returning 
travelers told of standing in line 
for hours while Italian passport 
and customs’. inspectors  pored 
over papers and luggage which they 
usually pass with a perfunctory in- 
spection or a paternal nod. 


Alarming Candor 


Potent U. S. financiers, from ~ 
Thomas W. Lamont down, iou~ney 
to Italy only to return and hymn 
the praises of Fascism (TIME, Feb. 
1). Established authors, especially 
such contributors to the Saturday 
Evening Post as Irvin S. Cobb, 
return to pronounce like benedic- 
tions upon Premier Mussolini and 
all his works. Last week, in Paris, 
Louis Bromfield, 30, author of three 
financially and artistically success- 
ful novels* recounted to newsgath- 
erers with the alarming candor of 
youth impressions gleaned on a re- 
cent visit to Italy: 

“From my own experience, I 
should advise every foreigner to 
avoid Italy unless necessity takes 
him there. . .. The attitude toward 
all foreigners at present is hostile 
and arrogant. Toward France it 
is not quite sane. . . . One must 
see the mobs rushing through the 
streets shouting: ‘Down with 
France!’ to understand the hysteria 
of feeling. 

“To an American, a believer in 
democracy, it is not a refreshing 
spectacle to find that a once sane 
nation has substituted violence for 
justice and has no longer the faint- 
est vestige of a free press, and a 
government which imposes {njury 
and poverty on the smallest official 
who speaks a breath of criticism 
against it. . Conditions are not 
My total impres- 
sion was one of impending disaster. 
The country cannot continue under 
such a state of nerves and under 
such a_ dictatorship indefinitely. 
Something must happen—assassina- 
tions, wars or another revolution. 
It is not only that the conditions 
menace Italy, but in the passion of 
their present irrational attitude the 
Italians certainly threaten to create 
a sore spot on the face of the Con- 
tinent. 

“There are already signs of a 
split in the Dictator’s government 
and the withdrawal of the element 
which cannot approve of what in 
plain fact is simple tyranny. Some- 
thing is certain to happen. The in- 
teresting question is what and how 
soon.’ 


*The Green Bay Tree; Possession; Early 
Autumn. 
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JUGOSLAVIA 
Foul Means 


Minister of Education Stefan 
Raditch, obstreperous leader of the 
Croat Opposition, called by his 
enemies “the political ape-clown” 
(TIME, Oct. 25), sought once more 
to disrupt the Cabinet of Premier 
Uzunovitch last week by a wanton 
flamboyance. 

Cried Croat Raditch before a 
public gathering at Ogulin: “Pre- 
mier Mussolini is an irresponsible 
fool! ... The Italian people are 
gagged and enslaved. . . . The 
French are remaining calm_ be- 
cause they know that Mussolini is 
a lunatic who must be hu- 
mored. ... Italy is under a worse 
despot today than in the time of 
Nero. ... Conditions are worse 
than in Soviet Russia. A little 
group is prison warden for the 
nation. Each man spies upon his 
neighbor and nowhere is there se- 
curity. ... Mussolini will suffer 
the destiny to which he is 
doomed... .” 

As is usual when Croat Raditch 
erupts, the Italian Government 
protested vigorously and Premier 
Uzunovitch of Jugoslavia apolo- 
gized abjectly. 


POLAND 
Quixotic Dictator 


Rain drizzled upon the great 
Saski Square at Warsaw, drenched 
a pitiful old sorrel mare which 
stood sopping amid a_ shouting 
throng. Astride the mare sat a big 
man in an old and faded uniform. 
The rain trickled from the droop- 
ing ends of his mustache. Now 
and then he soiled his white gloves 
by patting the mare’s neck. Some- 
times he bent down to whisper 
in her ear and she whinnied in 
reply. ... 

This Don Quixote upon his sag- 
ging, sopping Rosinante was Josef 
Pilsudski, Marshal and Dictator of 
Poland, astride the 25-year-old 
mare on which he charged at the 
head of his Polish Legionnaires 
in 1914. . 

The day was the eighth anniver- 
sary of Marshal Pilsudski’s return 
to Poland from the German prison 
in which he languished throughout 
the War; for he was captured amid 
the first skirmishes of the Legion- 
naires which he had raised in an 
effort to free Poland. As he sat 
last week on his “grand old mare” 
30,000 Polish soldiers paraded in 
review before him. Poles, mind- 
ful of their debt to the always 
temperamental and often foolhardy 
Marshal, cheered him. From Ostro- 
lenka, near Warsaw, there came an 
old, tottering Jew who presented 
Dictator Pilsudski with a handsome 
bouquet and declared that only 
since the rise of the Dictator have 


® Underwood 
EMPRESS SADAKO 


A Kujo never fails 


his people received justice in Po- 
ie 

Amid this apparent demonstra- 
tion of loyalty by all classes 1,000 
“doves of peace” (trained army 
carrier pigeons) were released by 
order of Marshal Pilsudski and 
wheeled in three great circles 
above the square. It was appar- 
ent that the Marshal retains his 
heroic stature in the hearts of his 
people. By way of showing that 
he is both a Pole and a true cos- 
mopolitan he appointed last week 
Mile. Teiko Kiwa, first Japanese to 
sing the role of Madame Butterfly 
at the Polish National Opera, to 
assist President Ignatz Moscicki of 
Poland in unveiling a statue of 
Chopin* close to Marshal Pilsuds- 
ki’s residence in Lazienski Park. 


JAPAN 
Sturdy Empress 


Her Imperial Majesty, the Sub- 
lime Empress Sadako of Japan, 
failed, last week, for the first time 


*Frederic Francois Chopin (1810-49) 
famed pianist and composer, born at Zela- 
zowa-Wola, near Warsaw, son of a French 
father and a Polish mother. At 15 he pub- 
lished his first composition. At 21 he was 
already great among such great musicians 
as Mendelssohn, Liszt; soon outranked them. 
At 27 he began his curious and celebrated 
intimacy with Amandine Dudevant (‘‘George 
Sand”). When he died, at 39, after hav- 
ing composed some 200 major works, his 
stupendous funeral at Paris was but a 
feeble tribute to his genius. 


in several years to preside at the 
annual Chrysanthemum Garden 
Party attended by 5,000 guests at 
the Akasaka Palace, Tokyo. 


Her Majesty sat, instead, almost 
day and night at the bedside of 
her husband. Five physicians were 
in constant attendance. The Em- 
peror Yoshihito, a chronic mental 
and physical invalid, was strug- 
gling with a minor bronchial disor- 
der which it was feared might com- 
plicate his other afflictions. 

In Tokyo, Prince Regent Hiro- 
hito, who has ruled in his father’s 
stead since 1921, presided over the 
chrysanthemum féte with his wife, 
the Crown Princess Nagako. He 
and his three brothers are strap- 
ping sportsmen, know not infirmi- 
a ° 

Shrewd, the councilors of the now 
diseased Emperor chose as his wife 
Princess Sadako of the house of 
Kujo, a family celebrated for its 
prodigious vitality and proliferous- 
ness. She, a sturdy Empress, has 
deserved well of Nippon. 


Gruesome Gift 


Staggering beneath a huge pine 
coffin, little brown men bore it 
through the streets of Tokyo last 
week, let it down at last with a 
thud on the doorstep of Premier 
Reijiro Wakatsuki’s official resi- 
dence. 

The Premier’s servants, lifting 
the coffin lid, were startled by 
something more ominous than a 
mere grinning’ skeleton, which 
might have seemed _ appropriate. 
The coffin contained instead a 
handsome disemboweling knife 
beautifully encased in a_ white 
leather scabbard and resting on a 
ceremonial tray. By this expensive 
present the Kamiya Keiseisha (Op- 
position Party) pointedly conveyed 
to*the Premier their opinion that 
he is a perjurer and ought to com- 
mit hara-kiri. 

Causus_ Belli. When _ iReijiro 
Wakatsuki was Minister of Home 
Affairs (1924-26) he allegedly 
promised a group of Osaka real 
estate speculators that if they 
would contribute 200,000 yen 
($100,000) to the funds of his 
party (Kenseikai) he would issue 
an order transferring the filles de 
joie of Osaka to a new quarter of 
the city owned by the speculators. 
The money was paid, but the 
order was not issued. Recently 
the aged onetime (1914-16) Min- 
ister of Communications K. Min- 
oura was thrown into jail on 
charges arising from the incident. 
Premier Wakatsuki, called to tes- 
tify, whitewashed himself and 
tarred Minister Minoura under 
oath. The Opposition contends 
that the Premier perjured himself, 
began last week with their grue- 
some gift a campaign to upset the 
Cabinet. 
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Had they been interviewed, some 
people who figured in last week’s 
news might have related certain 
of their doings as follows: 


George Bernard Shaw: “Stock- 
holm despatches announce I have 
just been awarded the 1925 Nobel 
Prize for Literature.* Said I, sly- 
ly: ‘I suppose it is because I wrote 
nothing that year.’ My secretary 
believes the prize is for my play, 
Saint Joan, written in 1923. It is 
generally assumed that the award 
is made for my work as dramatist, 
in which I claim to be the superior 
of Shakespeare. But I spend more 
time on the prefaces to my plays 
than on the plays themselves, and I 
prefer my reputation as_ philso- 
pher to that as dramatist. I am, 
as everyone knows, a vegetarian, 
and a total abstainer from tobacco, 
alcohol and soap. To these denials 
I attribute my present vigor at 70. 
I am now engaged upon a new 
play, to be called Vegetariana. For 
a young girl dying of an obscure 
malady, doctors prescribe beef- 
steaks; she does not improve. The 
doctors prescribe Africa, but with 
all the comforts of civilization, she 
does not improve. There the play 
ends. Asked what I should do 
with the money of the award, I 
observed: ‘What I do with the rest 
of my money, which is none of the 
public’s business.’ ” 


Brander Matthews, Dean of U. S. 


critics: “ ‘I don’t approve of it,’ 


said I, bluntly last week, referring 
to the award to Bernard Shaw of 
the 1925 Nobel Prize for Literature. 
I refused to explain my _ stand, 
saying I was ‘not looking for pub- 
licity.’” I noted that Rebecca West, 
the distinguished English novelist, 
is reported to have said: ‘In Eng- 
land we all feel it is perfectly ab- 
surd the Nobel Prize has never been 
awarded to Thomas Hardy. It is 
regarded as a grave reflecticn upon 
the manner in which the winner is 
selected. We don’t feel it should 
go to any one else until Hardy has 
been recognized.’ ” 


William Montgomery McGovern, 
explorer: “I landed at Boston last 
week and immediately told the rock- 
ing-chair voyagers there the same 
tales of jungleering that I told 





*Established by the will of the late Alfred 

Bernhard Nobel (1833-96), Swedish chemist 
and engineer, in addition to similar prizes 
in Physics, Chemistry, Medicine, Peace, 
without distinction of nationality (TIME, 
Nov. 80, 1925). Individual awards now 
total about $35,000 each, and are made an- 
nually, provided, 1) the candidates are de- 
serving, and 2) the interest on the in- 
vested funds is adequate. The Literature 
winners include: Sully-Prudhomme (1901, 
first award made), Kipling (1907), Maeter- 
link, (1911), Hauptmann (1912), Tagore 
(1913), Rolland (1915), Anatole France 
(1921). Yeats (1923) Reymont (1924) and 
6 Scandinavians. 











last summer upon emerging from 


the Amazon hinterland (TIME, 
July 5). I told of civilizations ante- 
dating the Incas, of a human 
race so low that other natives call 
them animal folk, of finding cater- 





© Keystone 
A BUDDHIST PRIEST 
He jungleered 


pillars tough eating. At this time 
I did not stress the fact that I am 
a Buddhist priest, regularly authen- 
ticated in Tibet.” 


T. A. D. (“Tad”) Jones, Yale 
football coach: “Just before the 
late Yale-Princeton game, incensed 
by criticisms of my coaching, I said: 
‘Those yellowbellies who crucified 
my brother and Frank Hinkey and 
Tom Shevlin are not going to cruci- 
fy me. I was forced into this 
job. I am willing to be judged by 
other coaches ... not by shyster 
lawyers, poor doctors, dentists, 
$18-a-week clerks who think they 
know more football than Roper, 
Dobie, myself and -all the other 
coaches in the country. Injuries 
have crippled the team so that at 
times this season I have been lucky 
to have four backs who knew the 
signals to put in.’” 


Albert Bushnell Hart, Harvard 
historian: “I got lost twice last 
week, on a visit to my home town 
of Cleveland. Although I still wear 
my bushy, flowing whiskers, few 
people recognized me as I wandered 
about. Both times, however, I was 
directed back to my room by 
pleasant girl students at Western 
Reserve University, which was cele- 
brating its 100th anniversary. I 
left Cleveland for Harvard in 1876.” 


Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of 
the Treasury: “Word went around 
last week that I have been quietly 
financing a campaign to raise a 




















$15,000,000 pension fund for aged 
and retired Presbyterian ministers. 
At the end of a small dinner in 
Washington where plans for the 
campaign were discussed, a minis- 
ter pulled out his pocketbook to 
contribute his share, only to be told 
that the dinner and the rest of the 
expenses were being paid for by 
me. The Washington Post an- 
nounced that I had assumed the 
role of after-dinner speaker at this 
and many another dinner at which 
I was not present, and that in- 
variably I made the shortest and 
best speech of the evening, to wit: 
‘Give me the check.’ ” 


Cecile Sorel, Countess de Segur, 
famed Parisienne successeuse pré- 
tendue to Sarah Bernhardt: “A 
room in my Parisian home was 
recently dedicated to the reception 
of an altar bearing an immense 
Greek sarcophagus of creamy mar- 
ble. Each morning I ascend un- 
clothed this ‘Altar of Beauty,’ climb 
into the sarcophagus, turn a small 
silver valve, and amid the rushing 
of warm perfumed waters tub my- 
self. Last week this eccentricity 
was made the basis of an advance 
publicity campaign heralding my 
departure for the U. S. to play in 
Manhattan, Chicago, Boston, Wash- 
ington and Philadelphia my ‘Bern- 
hardt repertoire’ of dramas; 
including, of course, La Dame aux 
Camelias. The second wave of my 
publicity barrage was an announce- 
ment that I am bringing with me 
my celebrated bed, a four-poster 
with perfume burners at the top 
of each post, which I assert was 
once the property of Mme. du 
Barry, favorite of Louis XV. For 
the delectation of U. S. audiences 
I shall appear on the stage in this 
bed with all perfume burners at 
full blast and chastely covered with 
a quilt composed of 1,000 ermine 
pelts. My third wave was the an- 
nouncement that I am bringing with 
me 97 dresses, 27 costumes, 15 head- 
dresses, 33 hats, 100 pairs of 
stockings, 123 pairs of shoes, 70 


‘pairs of gloves, all of which will 


be inclosed in 127 pieces of bag- 
gage.” 


William B. Leeds, “tin plate” 
heir: “I am out to make a fortune 
for myself and for my wife, the 
onetime Princess Xenia of Greece. 
That is why, although my father 
left me $40,000,000, I appeared as 
a concessionaire at the food show 
in Grand Central Palace, Manhat- 
tan, last week. I was ‘showing 
the public what a good drink is,’ 
a drink I had concocted myself— 
out of clam juice.” 


William Williams Keen, surgeon- 
educator, of Philadelphia: “Irritated 
by stupid campaigns against vac- 























































cination, I wrote last week a letter 
to the New York Times, in which 
I said: ‘In the U. S. for the seven 
years from 1919 to 1925 there were 
409,639 cases of smallpox. Even 
granting that the percentage of 
deaths was very small, there were 
at least 350,000 or even more cases 
in which the victims were made 
repulsive for life by the pitting 
of their faces and handicanped in 
both their business and social re- 
lations. In addition to this a very 
considerable number of them have 
been blinded for life.’ ”’* 


Sir James Matthew Barrie, anat- 
omist of sentiment: “ ‘I have lost 
the use of my right hand,’ I an- 
nounced, in sending to a charity 
auction the MS. of my play The 
Old Lady Shows Her Medals. ‘At 
the completion of that play my 
right hand (probably frightened 
at the sight of my calligraph) gave 
out,’ said I, ‘and I have ever since 
had to write with my left.’ The MS., 
which fetched $1,025, was auctioned 
by Major Hon. John Jacob Astor, 
Chairman of the London Times 
Publishing Company; and William 
Harrison, who has been buying up 
London illustrated newspapers, of- 
fered him $25,000,000, ‘if you are 
prepared to include the Times.’ Sir 
Harry Lauder cabled to ask wheth- 
er medals went with it.” 


*The current U. S. Public Health bulle- 
tin records: “For the week ended Octo- 
ber 23, 1926, 37 states reported 220 cases 
of smallpox. Last year for the correspond- 
ing week they reported 128 cases.” 
































Lillibridge, Advertising 
—5 —— 


F COURSE Lord Riddell, 

the English publisher, could 
not have had the Lillibridge ‘‘ob- 
jective’? method of advertising 
or Lillibridge ‘‘follow-through”’ 
in mind when he wrote: 


*‘No great success can be 
achieved without concentra- 
tion of two kinds—first, 
concentration on the main 
project, and second, concen- 
tration on its details.” 


But he couldn’t have expressed 
the Lillibridge philosophy of 
advertising better. 

If you havea curiosity to know 
more, a note of inquiry will bring 
pamphlets on these two subjects. 


6132-5 


Ray D. LILuisripce INcoRPoRATED 


Telephone Longacre 4200 


NO. 8 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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EDUCATION 


“Pinkerton Academy” 


It has become the fashion for 
critics of higher education in the 
U. S. to point with pride to Ox- 
ford, whether they have ever been 
there or not, as the archetype of 
all that is liberal and humanistic 
in a university. Nor is the com- 
parison without color on many 
academic counts. On the social 
side, however, much is left un- 
said. On Oxford’s rule-books stand 
many quaint restrictions hanging 
over from the crabbed past—cur- 
few hours, the wearing of gowns 
(however abbreviated and however 
disreputably tattered), places to be 
seen in and not to be seen in, ab- 
sence from town and other critical 
matters. Last fortnight a little 
grey pamphlet made its appearance 
in Oxford, containing many of 
these old rules, resurrected from 
ancient domesday books and dusted 
off, or written freshly to meet mod- 
ern conditions. The booklet was 
entitled Memorandum on the Con- 
duct and Discipline of Junior 
Members of the University (i.e., 
undergraduates) and set forth: 


That students might not attend 
public race meetings or public 
subscription dances. 

That severe penalties attached to 
visiting public bars or “loitering” 
on public streets, at coffee stalls or 
the stage doors of theatres. 

That to engage a motor vehicle 
for longer than an hour, or proceed 
in one more than five miles from 
Oxford, or fly in an airplane, was 
fractious. 

That men and women under- 
graduates must not exchange visits, 
go on hikes or rides together (ex- 
cept by permission and with “at 
least two women in the party’), 
or otherwise seek each other’s so- 
ciety freely. 

That male undergraduates might 
not, on pain of going without food, 
enter the dining halls attired in 
“what are vulgarly termed Oxford 
bags” (sloppy grey trousers) or 
other “unseemly” apparel. 

To all of which the rather 
unrepresentative and in _ fact 
unique undergraduate magazine, 
Isis, made reply: “Oxford Uni- 
versity has become a_ Pinkerton 
academy* and we are chiicren in- 
deed.” The authorities were ac- 
cused of having overdeveloped 
their humor or behaved like the 
mistresses of a Victorian girl’s 
school. 

“Women,” railed Jsis, “are segre- 
gated with as much care as in a 
Turkish harem and a man who 
has any female friends is viewed 
with suspicion.” 

This last lament contained food 
for thought. It was a genuine la- 
ment; many an Oxonian would feel 
injured, if only in principle, by 
fresh curtailment of his freedom to 
be with Oxoniennes. But many 
another Oxonian—for Oxford’s 
flower, full-blown these many cen- 
turies, is here and there wilted 











*Attended by the young ladies of Thack- 
eray’s Vanity Fair. 





to a decadence unknown in U. §, 
universities, as yet—would shrug 
and smile secretly to think that 
in their concern for the conduct 
of mixed company in Oxford, the 
authorities had continued to disre- 
gard well-known practices among 
athletes and poets, dons, esthetes 
and choir boys. 


Notes 


Amherst. Hinting that he was 
fatigued with age, George Daniel 
Olds, 78, President since 1924 of 
Amherst College, last week re- 
signed. Kindly, gentle, popular, he 
had several times been acting pres- 
ident of Amherst before, also 
Dean (1909-22). His election to 
his definite presidency was as im- 
mediate successor to Alexander 
Meiklejohn, tempestuous radical, 
who now teache. in the University 
of Wisconsin. 

As everyone knows, President 
Coolidge is an alumnus of Amherst. 
He is also a close personal friend 
of retiring Dr. Olds, whose first 
year of teaching at Amherst 
(Mathematics) coincided with the 
matriculation there of Mr. Coolidge. 
“Coolidge for President!” cried 
some alumni last week. 


Octagonal. The University of 
Pennsylvania last week sounded a 


novel note in U. §&.. collegiate 
architecture. Designs for its new 
auditorium, seating 2,500, have 


been changed to octagonal perpen- 
dicular Gothic, of solid yet soaring 
effect, somewhat ecclesiastical, 
topped by a gossamer-thin spire 
which rises sharp from the pointed 
apex of a central square tower. 


Wheels. Two schools on wheels 
are about to roll through Canada, 
according to announcement just 
made by Ontario’s Minister of Edu- 
cation. Specially equipped railway 
cars will penetrate remote districts, 
pausing a week for instruction in 
classrooms fitted on board; will as- 
sign home work, roll on, return 
every five weeks. 
_ Campus Character. George R. 
Tinker, operator of Jimmie’s Lunch 
nearby the Harvard Yard, won a 
bet from two Harvard undergradu- 
ates last week. They presented him 
with a quart of gin, bet he could 
not drink it down. He won, fell 
under the counter in agony, died 
later without naming the losers. 


Closed Forum. No shadow of as- 
persion shall be cast on the Vol- 
stead Law by South Dakota’s col- 
leges, according to despatches last 
week from Dakota Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and Northern State Teach- 
ers’ College. Debate teams will 
not be groomed to argue modifica- 
tion, but only enforcement. 


“Pullman’s Pride,” 3.7-pound 
White Leghorn hen, went to Wash- 
ington State Agricultural College, 
where she learned to eat standard 
college laying-rations. Last week 
she laid her 337th egg in 365 days, 
nearly a world’s record.* 

*The University of British Columbia has 


an academic hen which laid 348 eggs in a 
year, the record (TimE, Nov. 8). 
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“You know it when you see tt. 
But it’s hard to define.” 
“What is?” 


“Personality.” 


A cheap price is something definite 
which a bid can be based upon. 


But you can’t get a bid on putting 





CRANES 


ET WAS A 





personality into your business station- 
ery. It just has to be done through 
typography, or color, or illustration 
—plus paper. Plus paper good 
enough to be really representative of 
your business and its standing. Letter 
paper is bought by the thousand 
sheets. But letters are mailed one by 


one. Each letter is like a tub. It must 


stand on its own bottom. 


BOND 


SPONSOR 


The next time you need stationery, checks, invoices, or statement forms, ask for estimates 


and sample sheets of Cranes Bond No. 29—a fine all new white rag bond paper 


which is used by the largest business financial institutions and industrial companies. 


CRANE ¢& COMPANY, 1xc. DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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RELIGION 








No. 316 
“Coming back from _ Brooklyn 
one day, I met Paul Rivenbark, 


and buying him a drink we be- 
came friends, but one day he went 
away and later when I met him 
he invited me to go to church... . 
The only man I knew there was 
Frank Nogle, and he testified that 
the Lord Jesus had kept him since 
August. ... 
Testimony of H. H. Robinson. 
“During the summer of 1920, I 
met a man on Park Row whom I 
had thought dead, because he was 
a wreck the last time I had seen 
him, but he was all dressed up 
and looked fine. . . . I had met lots 
of Christians, so-called, and rather 
despised them... but I had to 
admit they had done something for 
this man. And what impressed me 
most, this man was waiting to 
tell some boy that was a drug 
addict that Jesus Christ would 
cure him... 
Testimony of E. J. Garvey. 
Such items as_ these, related 
among the flowers, the thick food 
odors, the roar of voices and the 
tinkle of glass and silver at a 
charity luncheon at the Union 
League Club, Manhattan, produced 
a noticeable effect. The president, 

































Water Street Mission. He talked 
about the Mission’s history, activi- 
ties. There was silence. Into this 
moment, ripe for emotional dis- 
turbance, John Markle threw his 
statement. 

“T’ll give it to you.” 

The president did not under- 
stand. 

“You want to make the first con- 
tribution, Mr. Markle?” 

He turned toward = the place 
where the other man- was sitting, 
short, white-haired, a dealer in 
coal. 

“I mean I’ll give you the $100,- 
000.” 

Protests, amazement. stammered 

eloquence. The president explained 
that the campaign was not alto- 
gether for money—the McAuley 
Mission also wanted 20,000 new 
friends. If Mr. Markle gave the 
whole amount there would be no 
excuse for going on. Mr. Markle 
shook his head. He would give 
$100,000—not a cent less. He told 
his own story, how he had been 
blind for a year in 1908, how 
Christ and a famous German sur- 
geon had brought back his sight. 
“I don’t want people to think I’ve 
got all the money in God’s earth,” 
he said. 
President Fletcher took the dona- 
tion, with a proviso—$40,000 
would go for endowment, $60,000 
toward the new dormitory. Another 
$40,000 for the dormintory would 
come from friends old and new. 



















Banker Henry Fletcher, explained : 
the purpose of the campaign—to In 1864, one Jeremiah McAuley, | 
raise $100,000 — for _the McAuley | 


“When Knights Were Bold~” 


Were there any combats 
keener than the present 
swift encounters in your <i> 
daily business life; any 

struggles requiring more 

speed and endurance than the battles 
of wit and brain that make up your 
professional day ? 


son of an Irish 1 counterfeiter, ¢ and 



















Choose a food that combines in 
appetizing form all the needed elements 
to nourish brain and brawn. Shredded 
Wheat is a whole wheat cereal with 
all the BRAN, VITAMINES, PROTEINS, 
CARBOHYDRATES, and 

SALTS balanced in Nature’s 

own proportion. 





Try it heaped with fruit and cream and 
sugared to taste. So tempting that appetite 
alone will demand it after the first delicious 
mouthful. 





THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, Niagara N. Y. 
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Falls, 





a river thief and drunkard on his 
own initiative, received a pardon 
signed by Secretary of State [of 
New York] Chauncey M. Depew, 
after serving seven years of a 
fifteen-year sentence for highway 
robbery. Eight years later this 
McAuley founded a mission at 
No. 316 Water Street, Manhattan, 
where wharf life is drably vile. 
His slogan was “The Man No One 
Else Wants.” Drunkards, drug 
addicts, broken down sports, pan- 
handlers, sick street-creatures could 
get a bed, a wash, a meal. It was 
the first city rescue mission in 
New York, and remains the most 
famed. 

Mr. McAuley had become a 
friend of Jesus. Pastors walked 
with him. They called him Jerry, 
The mission prospered, passed 
through the hands of various cap- 
able men, interested a few philan- 
thropists. Behind his new and 
violent belief in God he had 
knowledge of the needs of broken 


men. It was a worldly knowledge. 
The men he helped recognized 
this and respected him. He was 


a thin-nosed mus- 
tachioed Irishman. They accepted 
his homely’ religion with the 
meals he gave them and the jobs 
he got them. Few backslid. 

A second, then a third mission 
house rose on the site of the old. 
One bum brings in another. Philan- 
thropists tell their friends. When, 
in the late afternoon, a wastrel 
beats in to explain what he wants, 
an attendant takes him to the bath- 
room. Sometimes the attendant 
throws the man’s. clothes away. 
Sometimes they are just fumigated. 
He is washed and deloused. He 
goes upstairs and gets a free meal. 
In the evening there is a prayer- 
meeting. The redeemed get up and 
testify. Voices cry out “Amen, 
Amen”; the thin chords of a hymn 
rise in air that smells faintly of 
earbolic. Sometimes, redemption, 
repentance, sweep in rivers through 
the minds of the fallen. Good 
tidings ... Jesus Christ the Lord 
will give an old rum-dum a place 
to sleep. Sinners will rise through 
— saved by Jesus Christ the 

ord. 


Jerry to all, 


Evil Eye 

The Grand Lama of Tibet, most 
fundamental of Fundamentalists, 
has bowed to Science. His mystery 
palace, the Potala, at Lhasa, now 
flashes with electricity, according 
to epochal word just received. Age 
after age, the grand Lama’s seclu- 
sion has been’ a by-word to awe. 
Lhasa, the Forbidden City—what 
European had seen it? A few 18th 
Century Capuchin friars; persistent 
but mostly unsuccessful 19th Cen- 
tury explorers. Not until 1904, 
under armed expedition of Col. 


Francis E. Younghusband, was 
there any adequate description. 
Since then things have moved 


faster in the Buddhist Mecca. 

A young Tibetan engineer, Rugby 
graduate, who has installed the 
magic light, was recently reported 
to be regarded by his fellow natives 
as in league with the “evil one.” 
His machinery was hurled into a 
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New York or Nigeria 





ARand M¢Nally Globe is the best 
of all geography teachers and a 
handy reference map of the places 
you read about. It makes an orna- 
ment of rare interest in the home. 
The patented slanted horizon 
makes it easy toread. Obtainable 
at leading booksellers’ and sta- 
tioners’. Write for free descriptive 


booklet, ‘A World of Romance.” 


Rand M¢Nally Maps 
for every purpose 


School Maps Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 
Political Maps Ethnological Maps 
Commercial Maps Historical Maps 
Radio Maps Mileage Maps 
Biblical Maps City Guide Maps 


Special Maps to order 


mapped with equal accuracy 


F THE state of New York, hundreds of 
O thousands of maps are needed every 
year, maps whose many uses require them 
to be thoroughly accurate in every detail. 

Only once in a great while does anyone 
have occasion to consult a map of Nigeria, 
a British protectorate in West Africa, more 
than three hundred thousand square miles 
in area, but with a white population of 
less than two thousand. 

Yet the Rand M¢Nally map of Nigeria 
is just as accurate, just as trustworthy, as 


the Rand M¢Nally map of New York. 
All Rand M¢€Nally maps, no matter 


how infrequently they are to be used, no 
matter how limited their market, are 
made to the same rigid standards. For 
maps are worthless unless they are exact. 


There is a Rand M¢Nally map for every 


purpose. Rand M¢Nally business map 
systems are indispensable to manufac- 
turers in planning sales campaigns. 

Rand M¢Nally Indexed Pocket Maps 
make it possible ‘for travelers ev erywhere 
to lay out their routes in advance and give 
them invaluable information on the road. 

Rand M¢Nally Official Auto Road Maps 
are unfailing guides for automobile owners 
who wish to plan their tours intelligently 
and to be sure of their way as they drive. 

Rand M¢Nally maps of all kinds are in- 
dispensable to readers of books, news- 
papers, magazines, for locating the places 
they read about and for giving them a 
better idea of the world they live in. 

Rand M<Nally Maps, Globes and At- 
lases are obtainz able: at leading booksellers’ 
and stationers’ everywhere, or direct. 


IRaND MENALLY & GOMIPANY 
Map Headquarters 


Dept. K-187 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 








gorge. The work went on. 

Last week a smallish, modest 
man, with shaven head, oval, 
slightly pock-marked face, long, 
pointed, waxed mustaches, prome- 
naded from his Lhasa villa to the 
Potala, most magnificent of palaces. 
This was the Grand Lama himself, 
famed  politico-religious absolute 
primate of Buddha. Above him, to 
the topmost of its gold-vermilion 
finials, now caught by the last 
refiected glow of the sunken sun, 
soared 486 feet in air his ancient 
palace, crowning a_ green-clad 
mountain. The Grand Lama passed 
within. 


He pressed a button. A swarm 


of jeweled lights, like golden bees, ° 


glittered down labyrinthine corri- 
dors; laughed to dingy scorn the 
former butter lamps; focused the 
palace miracle-wise to the night- 
enshrouded startled gazers in the 
valley below. “It is well,” said the 
Grand Lama. “Remove the butter 
lamps.” 


MUSIC 


In Chicago 


The Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany competently negotiated the 
first week of its repertoire. Aida 
was the first to be taken out of 
storage, dusted and dressed in all 
its Egyptian splendor to do credit 
to the opening night. Claudia 
Muzio was the Ethiopian slave 
girl, Cyrena Van Gordon Pharoah’s 
daughter and Arnoldo Lindi the 
suave-throated warrior loved by 
them both. Jewels of the Madonna 
came next with Rosa Raisa, as the 
Neapolitan slut, lavishing sump- 
tuous tones on tunes as tawdry as 
the stage jewels that tempted her. 
Came Bohéme with Edith Mason 
and then—Resurrection with Mary 
Garden. It mattered little to Chi- 
cagoans that her voice was some- 





Don’t you think? 


It is by no means strange that men who want 


“something better” in cigarettes turn to Fatima. 


All things considered: tobaccos, aroma, subtle 


delicacy, it would be extraordinary if they didn’t 


What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 


LicGeTt & MYERS ToBACco Co. 





times cloudy, sometimes thin, that 
tones were tossed this way and that, 
sometimes too negligible to be 
tones at all. That evening she was 
no prima donna. She was Katiusha, 
loveliest of peasant girls, wrongly 
accused of the murder of a drunk- 
en patron; Katiusha, proud of her 
sordid conquests, begging money of 
the man who would reclaim her 
soul and then—a new Katiusha, 
who, renouncing him with three 
symbolic: kisses of the Russian 
Easter, shouldered a pack to follow 
a fellow convict into Siberia, 
Tristan and Isolde, laid away for 
several seasons now, was brought 
out for the début of Elsa Alsen, a 
very worthy Isolde. Rigoletto had 
its turn, Il Trovatore, a Sunday 
matinée of Carmen, the second 
week opening with Lucia. Chi- 
cagoans were well-pleased—with 
the first week list and the singers, 
with the able direction of Giorgio 
Polacco, with the fact that the 
subscription sale this year has 
been much greater than ever. 


Arnoldo Lindi (see above) was 
once a breaker boy in a Swedish 
iron mine; he ran away, shipped 
before the mast, landed in Boston. 
There he moved furniture, went in 
for pugilism, sang in his spare 
time with a Swedish choral soci- 
ety. True to tradition a rich man 
heard him, sent him abroad for a 
musical education, where he has 
since had successful engagements. 
Last week he had his Chicago 
début. ° 


Winona 


Once upon a time before Min- 
nesota had any idea of being Min- 
nesota or any other fixed locale 
there lived there an Indian girl 
Winona who loved as was the way 
in those days the bravest of her 
uncle’s warriors. Now her uncle 
wanted her wedded to Matosapa, 
chief of a friendly tribe, who came 
to warn him of approaching peril 
from the Chippewas, and so re- 
lentlessly did he insist that she, 
despairing, sent for her true love 
to come back from the war. Home 
came Chatonska galloping over the 
plains only to be branded as a 
deserter, exiled. And Winona, 
beaten and wedded against her 
will to the hawk-nosed stranger, 
jumped to her death from a lonely 
rock. 

Perry S. Williams, Minneapolis 
newspaperman, heard the story, 
dreamed and mulled over it as he 
typed his daily stint, embroidered 
it, made a libretto of it. It was 
more than a dozen years ago that 
he finished it and sent it to Tenor 
Riccardo Martin of the Chicago 
Opera, more than a dozen years 
ago that Tenor Martin passed it 
on to Composer Alberto Bimboni, 
little man, to write the score. 

Last week it was presented by 
the American Grand Opera Com- 
pany of Portland, Ore. Indian 
melodies, descriptive of Indian 
daily life and ceremonies, had been 
woven subtly into a rich orchestral 
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-and Now Her Kitchen is a Joy Spot 


There are no cooking odors, smoke, steam, or greasy fumes 


Ligh 































The only electric 
Ventilator made 
with a fully en- 
closed, self-cooled 
motor. 


























~ Adds to the 
Comforts of Home 


OUR KITCHEN CAN BE MADE A REAL JOY SPOT 
if you ventilate it with an ILGAIR Electric Ventilator — an 
exhaust fan which removes excessive heat, cooking odors, greasy 
atmosphere, and keeps the air pure, fresh and invigorating. The 
cost of operation is only a few cents a day, and this compact, quiet 
running ILGAIR Ventilator can be easily installed in your transom, 
window sash or wall opening. See your dealer who handles elec- 
trical goods for demonstration, or write for free illustrated booklet. 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 
2847 N. CRAWFORD AVENUE ~— CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ger-QO-+U+:+P* o> N 
Without obligation send me your 48-page, illustrated book. I am 
interested in correct ventilation as applied to the subject checked. 
















FOR OFFICES. STORES. FACTORIES. HOMES, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS, RESTAURANTS, THEATRES, ETC,. ETC. 







Are You Air Conscious? 


ge feel that the air about you 
is stuffy, close, uncomfortable 
and depressing? That’s a sign that 
you are ‘‘air conscious’’—it's Nature’s 
signal that you are breathing bad air 
which causes sickness and disease. 
Be cautious! Look for ILG Ventila- 
tion wherever you live, work, shop 
or go. 
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background, made into a graceful 
romantic design simple as_ the 
story itself. Although it had no 
special thematic development, 
critics acknowledged, praised Com- 
poser Bimboni for his able conduct- 
ing, for his score singularly free 
from monotony. 


SCIENCE 


Versatile Researcher 


Last week the scientific world 
heard of a noise that was literally 
“killing.” Inaudible to human ears, 
it consisted of extremely short, 
rapid sound waves produced from 
electrically driven quartz crystals. 
Similar waves had been used in 
submarine detection, during the 
War, when it was noticed that 
fish in the experimental tanks were 
occasionaily killed. Subsequent ex- 
periment had shown that stagnant 
water could be freed from micro- 
organisms; that small fish died in 
convulsions after “hearing” the 
quartz waves; that the blood count 
of a swimming mouse was reduced 
one half after 20 minutes’ exposure. 
Possible significance: swift purifi- 
cation of water. 

The authors of these experi- 
ments were one Alfred Loomis of 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y., and Pro- 
fessor Robert W. Wood of Johns 
Hopkins University. The latter, 





many a layman recalled, is a gen- 
ius of wide and varied activities. 
It was he who devised the meth- 
od now so common of thawing 


N. E. A. 
RoBeRT W. Woop 
Vials at Christmas 


frozen water pipes by passing 
electricity through them. Color 
photography and_ extensive _ re- 
searches on light have earned him 
important medals. He has studied 
secret signaling. He has written 


Banks—and Tires 


SUCCESSFUL bank 

and a Fisk tire have 
much in common. Each 
is the result of careful, far- 
sighted organization. Each 
is built on a foundation of 
long, honest service to the 
public. Each depends for 
its reputation on highest 
integrity and _ utility 
through the years. 


Select your tires as you 
do your bank—and for 
the same reasons. 


|= @ op OR OR) | 


CORD / 


TIRES 


diverting fiction as well as three 
volumes on physical optics. His 
woodcuts are well-known, especially 
those illustrating the nonsense 
rhymes, How to Tell the Birds from 
the Flowers. And besides these 
things he performed, for many 
months in and around the year 
1919, an exhaustive series of ex- 
periments which earned him the 
gratitude of many of his fellow 
citizens and caused him to be re- 
buked by others. 


In Professor Wood’s summer lab- 
oratory at Easthampton, L. I., there 
were, for long periods, heaps and 
masses of strange fruits, herbs, 
berries. Distilling out their essen- 
tial oils, combining and re-combin- 
ing, adding and subtracting now 
orange, now pungent juniper, Pro- 
fessor Wood satisfied himself at 
last that he had the exact formula 
of essential oils that were added to 
glycerine, alcohol and _ distilled 
water to produce the finest com- 
mercial gin. Professor Wood then 
told his secret to manufacturing 
chemists and had prepared many 
tiny vials which he called “Fast- 
wood Essence” and gave to friends 
at Christmas time. His friends 
urged him to have more and 
more vials prepared. In_ time, 
Eastwood Essence became almost 
as popular with some members 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
as a soaring stock. Other gin 
essences* appeared after Eastwood, 
but none so uniformly palatable as 
that first of them all, which has 
never yet been commercialized. 


THE PRESS 


Unsexing Sex 


Suppose adolescents were expect- 
ed by the world to regard the mech- 
anism and the mysteries of sex ex- 
actly as they regard the mechanism 
and the mysteries of a radio set? 
Suppose little Johnny, who is al- 
lowed to revel in Popular Mechanics 
and the Radio Digest, should have 
thrust into his hands a magazine 
which explained his sex impulses 
with the commonplaceness of a me- 
chanic expounding the ignition of a 
Ford? Would the result be complete- 
ly good? Can the little boy who is 
a “radio bug’+ be assumed to grow 
up quite naturally into an adoles- 
cent “sex bug,” equally without 
necessity of shame? An attempt 
was made to answer these ques- 
tions in the affirmative by a new 
publication, Your Body, which ap- 
peared on the news stands _ last 
week, price, 50c. 

The cover displayed a reproduc- 


*Every gin essence has its own formula 
for mixing, varying between 16 and 48 
drops per quart. The proportions of other 
ingredients remain about constant: three 
parts of distilled water to two parts of al- 
cohol (pour the water into the alcohol, 
not vice versa). Shake with great patience. 
Add glycerine by the teaspoonful to suit 
the taste. Some authorities maintain that 
the best blends are obtained by diluting the 
essence in-a small quantity of alcohol be- 
fore adding it to the whole “batch.” 


¢Slang: One who makes a hobby of radio. 
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obby of radio. 


tion of the marble “Greek Slave” — 


in the Corcoran Art Gallery, Wash- 
ington, which has the air at first 
glance of being a young woman 
clad only in police handcuffs. Aside 
from this bit of salesmanship by 
sex appeal, however, the contents of 
Your Body was almost humorously 
devoid of erotic motif. Ponderous, 
on cheap paper, its make-up was 
technically horrible. 

A diagrammatic sketch of the 
joints of the human body inter- 
preted in terms of the joints of 
machinery lay puritanically before 
the reader on one page. On an- 
other the seldom depicted organs of 
the male and female were similarly 
diagramed and explained. Draw- 
ings with nondescript people in 
them much like those used in 
Popular Mechanics and the Ra- 
dio Digest were employed to give 
“human interest” to the explana- 
tion of what are, after all, “me- 
chanical” if “living” organisms. 

Then there were pages devoted to 
the effects, positive and negative, 
of: wearing high-heeled shoes; de- 
veloping the body by “exercises”; 
using cosmetics and hair dyes; 
taking anesthetics; removing sur- 
plus hair; removing the appendix; 
smoking; dieting to cure diabetes; 
undergoing the Steinach operation 
for rejuvenation, etc. 

Over the reader who flipped the 
pages of Your Body stole the con- 
viction that some “radio bug” 
must have conceived it and dictated 
its format. The suspicion appeared 
well-grounded. Though several of 
the contributors are M.D.’s, the 
president of the concern which 
publishes Your Body is Hugo 
Gernsback. Even before the days 
of “radio,” his Electrical Experi- 
menter was a magazine which ca- 
tered to the “electrical bugs” who 
were the forerunners of the “radio 
bugs.” 

Throughout the War Mr. Gerns- 
back busied himself with writing 
scientific romances for his magazine 
about imagined super-tanks as big 
as ten locomotives, a hundred, a 
thousand. . . . With the welling up 
of the radio craze he began to 
publish Radio News, the Radio 
Review and Radio Internacional. 
Now this precursor of all “radio 
hugs” has gambled that the U. S. 
may have developed a new moral- 
ity, may be ready to buy a sex 
magazine almost without sex ap- 
peal. The first issue of Your Body 
carried the intimation that the next 
copy may appear in “about six 
months,” asked: “Would you care to 
see this [publication] appear as a 
monthly magazine?” 

A sample of the new “unsexed” 
sex literature: 

“It is rather interesting as an 
anthropological study of modesty 
to remember that our girls, if sud- 
denly discovered naked, first quick- 
ly cover the pubic region; Malay 
girls cover the navel; the girls of 
some African tribes first cover the 
buttocks. Turkish and Egyptian 
women cover the face; Arabian 
women cover the hair and back 
of the head; and Chinese women 
the feet and legs. So habit and 
education chiefly determine the re- 
actions to shame.” 





“I Wanted to Smile Right Back...” 


‘TI knew he meant it when he told me I danced beauti- 
fully. I just wanted to smile right back and say some- 
thing nice to him, too. But...” ; 


* *« * 


Don’t ever let your teeth embarrass you. Use Col- 
gate’s... and flash a happy smile. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream will make your teeth 
glisten gloriously. It will whiten them and bring out 
all their natural beauty. But even more important 
...it will help keep your teeth and gums healthy. 


Colgate’s penetrates every place where it is possible 
for germs and food particles to collect. It loosens 
these impurities at once. Then it washes them away, 
leaving your teeth and gums absolutely clean. Germs 
can’t lurk in the warm, dark interior of your mouth 
when you use Colgate’s regularly. 


And you'll like the taste . . . priced right, too. 


COLGATE & CO. 
581 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Large Tube 
25c 


removes causes of tooth decay 
LN a 
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AERONAUTICS 








Italy Champion 


A wire string snored in the sky. 
Stretched across heaven, above the 
mud-flats of the airdrome at Nor- 
folk, the string of some invisible 
instrument threw down its drone 
to the ground. A seaplane tipped 
out of a cloud. The = singing 
stretched before and behind it like 
a wire. In the plane Major Mario 
de Bernardi of Italy moved through 
a last kilometre of air. He had 
won the Schneider Cup race. His 
speed, unprecedented, was 246.496 
miles an hour. 

The snore of the planes gave 
the spectators a sensation of ex- 
citement. A racing plane, with its 
enormous dual motors, makes a 
wilder sound than an ordinary 
plane. Spectators were reported to 
be so intent as to pay no at- 
tention to ad interim announce- 
ments of big football games. Yet 
an airplane race is better to hear 
than to watch. Some say that 
they would rather see two fleas 
racing across a piece of paper than 
the fastest planes in the world. 

Major de Bernardi landed his 
Macchi Fiat monoplane. He was 
strapped in with a separate loop 
for each arm and leg, the whole 
contrivance fastening with a buckle 
on his chest. He creased his wind- 
stiffened face into a smile for the 
photographers. In the timers’ 
stand, beside a direct wire to Rome, 
Luigi Freddi, special correspond- 
ent of Dictator Mussolini’s paper 
Popolo d'Italia, sent his news. Be- 
fore the race the Dictator had sent 
Major Bernardi a message, couched 
in his customary Napoleo-Caesarian 
rhetoric: “All Italy prays for 
your success”... . Now Major de 
Bernardi made reply. “Your pray- 
ers have been answered.” 

Doubtless, in his report for 
Popolo d'Italia, Correspondent 
Freddi gave full credit to the U.S. 
flyers. He told of the difficulties 
before the race—how high winds 
had delayed the start, how Lieu- 
tenant W. G. Tomlinson, on a trial 
flight, wrecked the best U. S. plane, 
a Curtiss Packard reputed to be 
capable of going 250 miles an 
hour. All week the flyers had been 
tuning up their seaplanes, practis- 
ing pylon turns against a factory 
chimney near the Anacostia River. 

Sixty thousand people came out 
to see the race. When the com- 
parative times for each lap had 
been computed to a decimal point 
it was clear that the race had 
been very exciting. The course 
was 217 miles (350 kilometres). 
The high wires snored. The crowd 
vibrated like a church window 
shaken by an organ nipe. They 
discovered that Lieutenant C. F. 
Shilt. U. S. M. C., flying a 615 





TIME 


horsepower Curtiss, - was second 
with an average speed of 231.363 
miles an hour. Lieutenant Tomlin- 
son, in an old Curtiss Hawk, was 
way behind them all. The third 
American, Lieutenant Cuddihy, 
came down with engine trouble. So 
did Captain Ferrarin, famed Rome- 





Masor Mario DE BERNARDI 


Your prayers have been answered” 


to-Tokyo flyer. Lieutenant Adriano 
Bacula, 218.006 miles an hour, was 
third. 

Significance. The Schneider Cup 
was _ established by Jacques 
Schneider, French manufacturer, 
to stimulate inventive genius in 
sea-going airplanes. This was the 
fifth competition between Italy and 
the U. S., and the only interna- 
tional race of the year in this field. 
Twice the U. S. had won (1923, 
1925), twice Italy (1920, 1921). 
Permanent possession of the trophy 
is to be gained only by winning 
three times in five years. Hence 
Italy does not now hold it thus, 
though winner thrice. It is an- 
nounced that the next competition 
will be held in Italy, probably at 
Venice, in 1928. Preparations for 
the race this year cost three lives, 
all U. S., and it is averred that 
Italy spent $500,000. Though many 
U troubles were encountered, 
Rear Admiral Moffett, Director of 


U.S. Naval Aviation, issued 
sportsmanlike congratulations to 
Italy; added, frankly: “The out- 


standing lesson of the race is... 
the Italians won by developing 
speed planes, while the Americans, 
except for new Packard and Cur- 
tiss motors, merely used planes 
with one of which they won last 
year.” 
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“TIME brings all things” 








Honest Feit 


Slender, getting bald; a wart 
on the left side of the nose. -Pro- 
truding ears, sallow coloring. That 
is Isaac Shapiro, famed swindler, 
seven times convicted thief, now at 
large. That is also William Feit, 
honest salesman. Arraigned, Sales- 
man Feit stood in court. Bonds- 
men, victims, detectives, policemen, 
identified him as Swindler Shapiro. 
He said he was innocent. Even 
his lawyer did not believe him. He 
faced life sentence. Honest Feit 
looked evilly around the court, 
whispered something to his lawyer, 
one Emmanuel Celler. Lawyer 
Celler, realizing that his client 
was sure to be convicted, put a 
finger-print expert on the stand, 
asked him, for the sake of form, 
to identify Mr. Shapiro’s finger- 
prints with Mr. Feit’s. “Positively 
not the same,” said the expert. The 
Judge ordered an acquittal. In 
the mind of the jurymen, the 
judges, the clerk, the counsel might 
have been the belief that this man, 
an arch criminal, had found a way 
to change the markings on the pads 
of his fingers. Honest Feit smiled, 
wrinkling the skin around his wart. 
He walked away a. free man. 


Inevitable Mode 


In Belgrade, last week, Mme. 
Gisela Tiv, wife of a _ wealthy 
Jugoslavian merchant, 33, tall, 
stately, handsome, mother of two 
children, drove up to the Grand 
Hotel and descended from her car- 
riage at the door of its fashion- 
able restaurant, unclothed. 

Entering the hotel she walked 
unconcernedly to her favorite table, 
ordered tea. Since many of the 
guests were discourteous enough to 
stare, Mme. Tiv raised her lorgnette 
and swept them with a reproving 
glance. Soon a policeman en- 
tered, stripped off his overcoat, 
clothed Mme. Tiv in it and es- 
corted her protesting to a police 
station. 
by an alienist who pronounced her 
entirely sane. 

Said she when sentenced to two 
days’ imprisonment: “Within a few 
years no fashionable womai will 
wear clothes in public. I merely 
wished to be the first woman in 
Jugoslavia to adopt the inevitable 
mode.” 


Twinsult 


In Paris, last week, one Gaston 
Goethe, redoubtable postcard ped- 
dling Alsace-Lorrainer, was jailed 
for assulting simultaneously a Ger- 
man who had called him a French- 
man and a Frenchman who had 
called him a German. 


There she was examined, 
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Make 


1 \ 
2 earn more 
: [= highest SAFE return. That is the 
objective of every man and woman 
with money toinvest. That is the ad- 
vantage which has impelled thousands of 
investors, in 48 States and in 33 countries 
and territories abroad, to put their money 
into Smith Bonds. 
Smith Bonds enable you to realize the full 
earning power of your money without sacri- 
ficing any element that makes for safety of 
principal and assured income. The interest 
rate on these strongly secured First Mort- 


gage Bonds—now6 4%—s the highest con- 
sistent with our record of 


---SAFELY 


No loss to any investor in 53 years 


$100, $500 and $1,000 denominations. 
Monthly payments from $50 upward. Send 
your name and address on the form below 
for our booklets, “Fifty-three Years of 
Proven Safety” and “How to Build an In- 
dependent Income.” 


Ghe EF H. SMITH CO. 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH BOSTON 
BUFFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 


ASK for Horlicks 
The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 


For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids 
and for All Ages 


DRAGON SMOKERS 


Attractive de- 
signs and beautiful 
“Duco” finishes in 
colors. Verde 
Green, Art Bronze, 
Chinese Red. Made 
to grace the finest 
home or club. Tip- 
ping lid deposits 
ashes in  smoke- 
tight container, 

Foolyroof— 
clean — and 
odorless. 


Seven models 


THE 
EAL GIFT 


For sale by lead- 

ing stores. If 

your dealer has 

not “Dragons” in 

stock remit direct giv- 

inghisname. Satisfac- 

tion guaranteed. Write Dept. 
“T” for folder in colors. 


SCROLL ART COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


your money — 
| 











“War” Threatened 


In its field, Bethlehem Steel is 
second only to Steel. A 
“trade war” between these two 
is predicted, for U. S. Steel has 
apparently challenged a Bethlehem 
monopoly—the production of a 
broad-flange structural beam. 


This is the Grey or Bethlehem 
beam, invented by Henry Grey 
(1849-1913). - Weight for weight 
it is lighter and stronger than 
ordinary I-beams, and so is pre- 
ferred by constructors, who gladly 
pay a bonus of $2 a ton to Beth- 
lehem which has the patent and 
production rights. Incidentally 
they do not object when a Bethle- 
hem salesman wants all their struc- 
tural business. 


U. S. Steel is now remodeling 
its Homestead plant to manufac- 
ture beams of this type. Anent 
this, Judge Gary said, in the Iron 
Trade Review: “We are building 
a mill which will be prepared to 
manufacture a wide flange beam.” 
Bethlehem President Grace coun- 
tered: “Bethlehem has an exclu- 
sive license under numerous pat- 
ents which have several years to 
run, and which cover the process 
for rolling the so-called broad- 
flanged sections as a product.” It 
may be that the Judge, always 
perspicacious, is looking far years 
ahead. Yet the ingredients of a 
fight already exist. 


The differences between U. S. 
Steel and Bethlehem Steel lie 
deeper than ordinary competition. 
They are exemplified by the dif- 
fering personalities of two men— 
Judge Elbert Henry Gary and 
Charles Michael Schwab. The 
Judge, for all his kindliness of 
heart, is ruled by his head; Mr. 
Schwab, for all his hard sense, is 
emotional. The clash of their 
natures showed itself at the very 
formation of the U. S. Steel 
Corp. in 1901. The late John Pier- 
pont Morgan attracted Judge Gary, 
the legalist, to organize his iron 
and steel consolidation plans, and 
to give them grace. The late 
Andrew Carnegie was the biggest 
steel maker in the U. S., and Mr. 
Schwab was to all purposes Andrew 
Carnegie, being president of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. and Carnegie’s 
prime partner. They could wreck 
the Morgan schemes. But they 
wanted to sell out—for nearly 
a half billion dollars. “Charlie” 
Schwab consummated that deal by 
persuading first Judge Gary, then 
Morgan. He became the first presi- 
dent of the U. S. Steel Corp. 

Then began the Schwab-Gary 
tussle. The Judge wanted to oper- 
ate the whole organization through 
an oligarchy, an executive commit- 
tee. President Schwab wanted sole 
control. He objected to hearing an 
influential director ordering him to 
build a steel plant at Chicago, when 
he, the direct operator, needed, a 





plant at Pittsburgh. The Judge 
was further irritated by President 
Schwab’s behavior at Monte Carlo, 
Reports came that the very Presj- 
dent of the U. S. Steel Corp., that 
“good” corporation, was reveling 
on the Riviera, that he was playing 
roulette, vingt-et-un, chemin-de-fer 
and baccarat for stakes of thous- 
ands of dollars. Mr. Schwab has 
never smoked. He has drunk 
sparingly. He has been a devoted 
husband. Yet he has always liked 
a pleasant game of cards. If he 
did gamble a bit at Monte Carlo, 
the stakes meant little to him and 
he had earned relaxation. 

From the day he first ran his 
father’s stage-coach over the five 
miles between Loretto and Cresson 
Station, Pa., his life had been work, 
work, work. Such working, made 
gay by his light-heartedness, his 
joviality, his singing and his piano- 
playing, took him from grocering 
for one A. H. Speigelmire at Brad- 
dock, Pa., to driving stakes for 
Captain “Billy” Jones, superintend- 
ent of the Edgar Thompson works, 
a Carnegie Steel subsidiary. At 24 he 
headed Carnegie’s engineering or- 
ganization; built the Homestead 
Steel Works where raw material 
went in at one end and came 
out in continuous process at the 
other, a finished product; had 
6,000 to 7,000 men under him. He 
helped quell the vicious Homestead 
Strike of 1892 and at once turned 
about to conciliate his workers. 
At.39 he was the “boy President” 
of the U. S. Steel Corp. 

President Schwab resigned in 
1903, to be succeeded by another 
“Carnegie boy,” William Ellis 
Corey, and in 1911 by James Au- 
gustine Farrell, who had come 
through the American Steel & 
Wire Co., which was not a Carnegie 
organization. The Monte Carlo 
episodes were no real cause for 
the resignation. They merely in- 
tensified the dispute between One- 
man Schwab and Board-man Gary. 
“Charlie” Schwab turned to _ the 
dilapidated Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
and made it into the greatest U. 5. 
competitor of the U. S. Steel Corp. 


Bethlehem Steel, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Schwab and _ the 
presidency of Eugene Gifford 
Grace, is: completely a_ vertical 
organization. It has its own ore 
mines, notably in Cuba and South 
America, its own ocean docks. It 
mines its own coal, cokes it and 
utilizes the by-products it does not 
sell. Its pig iron is refined to its 
own steel; and its steel goes into 
a multitude of products—ships, 
machinery, rails, plates, structural 
shapes. 


Two years ago Mr. Schwab, tired 
of Judge Gary’s’ moralizings, 
ceased attending sessions of the 
American Iron Steel Institute. 
Friends, out of the affection they 
have for him, wanted him back. 
They told him, in effect, not to be 
childish. The Judge was the elder 
(by 16 years) and it would become 
the junior to defer to the other’s 
dignity. Mr. Schwab returned— 
on the. occasion of the Institute 
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dinner whieh Queen Marie of Ru- 
mania attended. Mr. Schwab sat 
beside her. As usual, the Judge, 
with his suave benignity, gave one 
of his little lectures; and, as afore- 
time, concluded by saying: “Gen- 
tlemen, the meeting is now in your 
hands. Whom do you want to hear 
from?” At once came the old 
rumble, the roar: 

“Charlie! Char-r-r-lie!!!” 

He is the best loved man in the 
industry, as Judge Gary is the 
most revered. 

From his seat beside Queen 
Marie he rose, like a huge iron 
ingot prized up by a crowbar. The 
cheering, the hand clapping pat- 
tered into silence. His kindly 
brown eyes that once were bright 
with swiftest thought were dimmed 
a trifle from his 64 years of vig- 
orous living. Yet they could still 
twinkle with the mischievous, 
Schwabian jest he was about to 
utter. Looking down at Queen 
Marie, he said: “If I were King 
Ferdinand, I would not let a wife 
like her go on a three months’ 
vacation.” 


Notes 


Railroad Mergers Northwest, Ar- 
thur Curtis James, probably the 
largest railroad stockholder in the 
country, predicted at St. Paul last 
week, that the Great Northern, the 
Northern Pacific and the Burling- 
ton would be consolidated into a 
Northwest system, with only the 
St. Paul giving competition. Chair- 
man Howard Elliott of the North- 
ern Pacific, at Manhattan, said the 
merger awaits only appropriate 
Congressional legislation. 

Southwest. Plans of the Leonor 
Fresnel Loree merger of the Kan- 
sas City Southern, the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas and the St. Louis 
Southwestern were placed before 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion last week. 


East. C. V. Burnside, I. C. C. 
examiner, tentatively approved the 
Reading’s desire to lease the Le- 
high & New England for $1,069,- 
000 yearly during 999 years and 
thus to get a route into the north- 
east—provided that the Reading 
permitted other lines to use the 
same route. 


Woolworth’s to Germany. Its 
chain stores in England now well 
established, the F. W. Woolworth 
Co. (5c & 10c) last week prepared 
for a similar chain in Germany. 


Tire Prices. Tire manufacturers 
reduced their prices 10% to 20%, 
an average of 11%, last week, and 
at the same time re-established 
their spring dating practice. Un- 
der this system dealers are not 
billed for tires they receive during 
winter months until the following 
Spring, when they have cashed in. 


It is practically selling on con- 
signment. 


Cigarets. This year approxi- 
mately 90 billion cigarets will 
have been made in the U. S., more 
than half of them in North Car- 
olina. This is about 15 times the 
production of 20 years ago and 
means at least 800 cigarets for 
each U. S. adult. 


Seat. Again the record price of 
a New York Stock Exchange seat 
has mounted—to $158,000 in one in- 
stance last week. This was im ne- 
diately topped by another sale for 
$160,000. The previous record was 
$155,000. 


Apples, Cider. In the country 
around Martinsburg, W. Va., this 
season’s apple crop totals 1,000,000 
barrels, but cannot be sold. Grow- 
ers have set up apple stands and 
cider tubs in Martinsburg’s public 
square where all comers may help 
themselves freely. 


Collars 


In Philadelphia last week, one 
John B. Bolton, superintendent at 
John Bromley & Sons, Inc. (laces, 
carpets) ate his breakfast with a 
leisureliness that masked a new 
gusto while Mrs. Bolton methodical- 
ly sorted soiled clothes for the elec- 
tric washing machine. Both tried to 
act as they had regularly done all 
the years of their marriage. But 
their red-headed daughter, Eliza 
May, for three months bedridden 
with a nervous breakdown, was 
openly joyful. Now she could go 
traveling for her health, for Father 
had just become a millionaire. 


John B. Bolton, expert in fabrics, 
invented the cloth out of which 
semi-soft collars are made. Then 
there was John M. Van Heusen, 
who vainly tried to sell the ma- 
terial to collar manufacturers until 
one day he talked to Isaac (“Iky’’) 
Phillips, a shirt manufacturer. Mr. 
Phillips arranged to give Mr. Van 
Heusen a royalty and had his 
Phillips, Jones Co. make up a job 
lot of the new collars. 

A new fashion in men’s wear 
was thereby established. The mark 
of the businessman, the sign of his 
dignity, had been the stiff collar. 
Now the semi-soft collar took its 
place on half the necks of the U. S. 
It was comfortable, and wives 
could launder it themselves. 


The collar manufacturers whom 
Mr. Van Heusen had solicited were 
surprised at this quick sweep to 
popularity. So, no laggards, they 
at once produced semi-soft collars 
of goods like the Van *Heusen ma- 
terial. He sued them for infringe- 
ment of patents and got $3,000,000 
upon compromise. John B. Bolton 
expected to receive 30% of this sum 
for his work on the fabric. He 
got nothing, sued. Last week there 
was another compromise, whereby 


to look like this 


Every filing system has its crowded, 
overtaxed folders, which, altho never 
intended to hold more than a few dozen 
letters, are carrying several hundred. 


These folders, with their hidden in- 
dexes and high and low positions in the 
files, not only disrupt and impair the 
efficiency of the entire filing system, 
but, because they carry the correspond- 
ence of the most active accounts, are 
a constant source of trouble, because 
of misfiled or lost letters. 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


are designed to hold efficiently three, 
thirty, or three hundred letters. They 
always stand upright in the filing cabi- 
net, with their index tabs in plain view, 
ready for quick filing and instant 
reference. 


We urge you to try a “Vertex” 


| Pocket in the place of that folder in 


your files that carries the most cor- 
respondence. 


The coupon below will bring you a 
free sample for this purpose. 
There is no obligation attached. 
Send for it today. 


—_—_—— — CUT HERE: = — — — 


Please send me for examination and trial a 
free sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” 
File Pocket, as described in November 22 TIME. 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





REQUIRES NO CLEANING 
Shoot it all you want--and just put it away. 
LOW COST AMMUNITION 
Costs but a third that of the cheapest cartridges. 
UNSURPASSED ACCURACY 
At 75 feet---N.R.A. indoor range will outshoot 

.22 powder rifles. 
NOISELESS 
Can be used in crowded communities — or 
indoors. 
POWER WITHOUT POWDER 
Will kill small game. 


At your dealers or send $15: ammunition $2.25 per 1000. 
(West of Rockies $17.50, $2.40 per 1000.) Target holder with 
bell attachment, $200 — all prepaid. Or send for booklet, 
“How to be a Crack Shot.” 


CROSMAN ARMS CO., Inc. 
423 St. Paul St. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Buy a Crosman for Christmas 
and teach the Family 
How to Shoot. 


Street Shoes that give 
comfort ...and long wear! 


TRONG, sturdy street shoes 

fashioned on true athletic lasts! 
Only Spaldings with their years of 
experience in making shoes for 
golf, tennis and all athletic 
activities could produce street 
shoes such as these. 


You know what foot comfort and 
perfect shoe-fit mean to the ath- 
lete. Now you can have street 
shoes built on the same athletic 
plan . . . this same last . . . this 
same comfort! $10-$12 
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New York Chicago San Francisco 
—and all large cities 


Mr. Bolton received more than 
$1,000,000 from Mr. Van Heusen. 


During the last 15 years the 
U. S. collar industry has become 
highly concentrated. Whereas in 
1910 there were 35 manufacturers, 
there now are but 10 concerns, 
whose annual business totals $25,- 
000,000,* half in stiff collars, half 
in soft. Cluett, Peabody’s Arrow 
collars are the best sellers—$15,- 
000,000 yearly. Then comes the 
Van Heusen  brand—$5,000,000. 
George P. Ide Co. is third. (Nine- 
ty per cent of U. S. collars are 
made at Troy, N. Y.). 


MILESTONES 


Engaged. Charles (“Charlie”) 
Paddock, Olympic race champion; 
to Bebe Daniels, cinema star. Mr. 
Paddock made the announcement 
when twitted for telephoning to 
Miss Daniels at Hollywood, Calif., 
from Albany, N. Y. 


Engaged. Malcolm E. Nichols, 
Mayor of Bosten; to Carrie Mar- 
jorie Williams. She is the twin 
sister of Mayor Nichols’ first wife. 


Reported Engaged. Roland 
Hayes, U.S. Negro tenor; to the 
Countess Colloredo of Austria. The 
Countess divorced the Count in or- 
der to marry the singer. Onetime 
Nora Iselin of Manhattan, now the 
Countess Cplloredo-Mannsfeld, is 
married into another branch of the 
family. Mr. Hayes had been giv- 
ing successful recitals in Vienna. 


Married. Leopold of Sazxe-Co- 
burg und Gotha and of Flanders, 
Crown Prince of the Belgians, Duke 
of Brabant; to Astrid of Ponte 
Corvo, daughter of Prince Carl of 
Sweden, niece of the kings of Nor- 
way, Sweden and Denmark; in 
Stockholm (TIME, Nov. 15) and 
Brussels (see P. 16). 


Married. Charlotte Cowdrey 
Brown, goddaughter of Steelman 
Charles M. Schwab; to one David 
Kenneth Rose; at Mr. Schwab’s 
home in Manhattan. 

Married. Boris Aslan Finaly, son 
of Horace Finaly, director of the 
Banque de Paris and Pays-Bas; 
to Velma Faye Zeigler, of Johns- 
town, Pa.; in Paris. 


Married. Edgar Lewis Marston, 
66, financier; to Mrs. Anne Ellis, 
36; in Los Angeles; by the eminent 
Dr. Charles Frederic Aked. 


Died. Joseph Gurney (“Uncle 
Joe”) Cannon, 90, famed Speaker 
of the House; in the midst of a 
deep sleep; at Danville, Ill, (see 
p. 11). 


*The closely related shirt business totals 
6200,000,000 yearly. 


SPORT 


Good Hate 


What is the difference between 
a Princeton man and a Harvard 
man? Some say it is the ability to 
play football, and some that it 
is the ability to pronounce a 
broad A; it may be no more than 
the turn of a hat-brim, the angle 
of a cigaret. At all events, there 
has always been a difference. Now 
there is a breach. Last week 
Princeton broke off athletic rela- 
tions with Harvard. 

To be sure, it has happened be- 
fore. Princeton and Harvard did 
not meet in 1885. They resumed 
in 1886 and stayed friendly until 
1890. They squabbled over pro- 
fessionalism and stopped meeting 
until 1894. In 1897 they broke off 
again, Harvard charging unneces- 
sary roughness. They made it up 
in 1910 and have played every 
year since then except for the 
two years of the War. But never, 
in all this history of feuds and 
charley-horses, have these two fa- 
mous universities been driven apart 
by such puerilities as those which 
caused the decision of the Prince- 
ton Board. 

“Are you a Princeton man?” 

“No, I was kicked by a horse.” 

The Lampoon, Harvard funny- 
paper, was being witty. Said the 
editor, one John Ogden Whedon, 
in an explanation of the Prince- 
ton Game issue: “Lampy sees 
no reason... to disguise the fact 
that the brotherly love and friend- 
ly rivalry existing between Har- 
vard and Princeton are purely 
imaginary. ...” The editorial re- 
ferred to the rumor, brewing for 
some time and recently denied by 
the athletic boards of both uni- 
versities, that Harvard wanted to 
drop Princeton from its football 
schedule. “They [Harvard  un- 
dergraduates] would still like to 
see Princeton dropped, but they 
would like even more to see her 
licked. And as this may be the 
last opportunity ... it will be a 
glorious free-for-all masquerading 
under the name of football... 
once more the old eye-gouging ... 
after all, there is nothing like a 
good hate... .”* ; 

Followed various quips, exempli- 
fying the good hate of Harvard. 
There was a picture called “The 
Huddle System” (five football 
players with their arms on one 
another’s shoulders). 'There was a 
picture showing The Huddle Sys- 
tem “At Princeton” (five football 
players with their arms on a sooty- 
looking chorus-girl). There was 
a skit (“Good Clean Fun For All”) 
which hinted that Princeton paid 
its athletes; another (“Honor 
Where Honor Is Due”) which im- 
plied that they cheated in examina- 
tions. A page was devoted to a 
buzzing personal attack on T. 
Clarke, Princeton 1926, cum laude 
graduate, because his photograph 
was recently published in Vanity 
Fair as an endorser of Ide Collars 


*Princeton won, 12 to 0. 
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(see p. 31). A poem began with 
the amazing rhyme: 

“From that nursery of heroes 

Known as Princeton where the 

beer flows... .” 

The first picture in the magazine 
was a simple pen and ink drawing 
of two pigs. ‘“‘Come, brother,” said 
the caption, “let us root for dear 
old Princeton!” A spare column 
bristled with insults to other col- 
leges: A Dartmouth man is “consid- 
ered an authority on the innocence of 
country girls”; “At twelve cents a 
pound on the lap, the co-eds [of 
Cornell] aren’t worth anything”; 
“We haven’t a word to say [about 
the Jews at Columbia], boys. We 
know just how it is ourselves.” 
No college west of the Alleghenies 
was mentioned. 

Friends of Harvard were alarmed 
at the combined dullness and venom 
of such pasquinades. Friends of 
Princeton were amazed that the 
authorities had taken them. seri- 
ously. Four days after the Lam- 
poon appeared, President Lowell of 
Harvard sent a telegram of apol- 
ogy. 

Other comments: President An- 
gell of Yale said that the Lampoon 
attack was “a case of intellectual 
measles”; Howard Elliott, President 
Harvard Board of Overseers: “This 
unfortunate incident will strain 
the pleasant relations between Har- 
vard and Princeton graduates.” 


In Mexico 


Two men in Mexico—Tomas 
Zafiro and Leonicio San Miguel, 
Tarahumara Indians—ran 62% 
miles (100 kilometres) in 9 hrs. 
37 min. Mexican sportsmen asked 
to have the record accepted as 
official, petitioned for a _  100- 


kilometre race in the next Olympic 


games. Newspapermen sought out 
Zafiro and San Miguel. “We are 
strong,” they replied, “because we 
live in the open air. -We wear, in 
daylight, cloths around our privi- 
ties; at night we cover ourselves 
with the skins of beasts. We eat, 
four times a day, frijoles! and chili 
with tortillas.2 Also we like deer 
meat, chickens, turtles, lizards and 
rabbits. We chew peyote,? and on 
feasts we drink pinole.* No one 
of our tribe would eat the meat of 
any creature that fed upon another 
creature. Reverence lends wings 
to the legs. Only thus can a man 
be happy.” 


Football 


__ Stanford made 10 points speed- 
ily, then Washington made 10 de- 
fiantly, then Stanford remem- 
bered that it had not been de- 
feated this autumn and_ replied 
with 19 more points in the last 
quarter. 

Slagle of Princeton sat on a bench 
with a blanket over him. Fortnight 
ago he had hurt his leg against 
Harvard. It was Earl Baruch, 
sophomore halfback, who ran with 
the ball, who booted it through 
guifs of air, who threw the pass 
Dan Caulkins carried to a touch- 


1 Beans. 

2 Pancakes made of ground maize. 

8 A kind of chicle. 

4 A liquor distilled from ground corn. 
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Across the Pacific 


on these Great 
President Liners 


ELEVEN daysafter your sailing from 
Seattle you land in Yokohama. 
A fast, comfortable, delightful 
crossing. 

You enjoy the service and luxury 
of fine ships—large, steady and 
beautifully appointed. All rooms 
are outside. The public rooms are 
hospitable. Spacious decksenclosed 
in glass. 

A dining service of highest excel- 
lence. 

And at your journey’s end lies an 
experience not matched by travel 
in any other section of the world. 
The Osient spells mysticism, an- 
cient civilizations, vast multitudes 
of strange people and the charm of 
rare adventure. 

—_ richly rewards the visitor. It 
offers the queer contrast of the new 
and modern ideas of life gradually 
breaking through the restraint of 
old customs. 

China is a treasure house of adven- 
ture. Its cities, each unique and 
different than the rest. Its temples, 
its religions, its many tongues. And 
its artistry in gold, silver and ivory, 
handed down through centuries 
from father to son. 


The Admiral Oriental Line oper- 
ates great President Liners from 
Seattle, with a sailing every twelve 
days for Yokohama, Kobe, Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong and Manila, re- 
turning via the same route. 
Tickets are interchangeable with 
the Dollar Steamship Line. Thus, 
if you like, you may return from 
Japanto San FranciscoviaHonolulu. 
Full information from any steam- 
ship or railroad ticket agent or 


American Mail Line 
Admiral Oriental Line 


177 State Street . . Boston 
112 W. Adams St., Chicago 





AIRID 


AIR VALVES 


make 
radiators HOT/ 


AIRID Air Valves make cold 
radiators hot. Attach easily to 
any steam radiator without 
tools—need no adjusting— 
never leak—make. no noise. 
Sold at heating and plumbing 
stores. Only $1.35, 


Made and guaranteed by the world’s 
largest manufacturers of heating equipment. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR 
COMPANY 
816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





‘ACTING PLAYS 


Monologs, 
Recitations, 


For Amateurs 
Drills, Minstrel and Vaudeville Jokes and 
sketches; ideas for entertainment. 


Send for Free Catalog 


DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


542 South Dearborn Street : Chicago, Ill. 


Represent TIME in your city. For 


details write today to 
John Sargent 


Chief, Subscription Staff 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 





Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled 

“Eating for Health and Efficiency ’”’ has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Heaith Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
ot while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
cally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician, 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
SUITE WD-578 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 
BATTLE CREEK , MICHIGAN 
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down and who kicked the - 
that beat a Yale ae, 10 to 

Notre Dame against the Army, 
fancy football against buck- and- 
duck, nine first downs to seven, 207 
yards gained to 127, Chris Flanagan 
against All-American Harry Wil- 
son, Knute Rockne against the 
vride and bulwark of the nation, 
Notre Dame, 7° Army. 0. 


Eleven big boys from Brewn 
scored 14 against Harvard’s 0 and 
went home to supper. But the 
game was not yet over. More 
big boys from Brown ran out on 
the field at the 26-yard line and 
scored the third touchdown in four 
plays. Score: Brown, 21; Har- 
vard, 0. 

“Cowboy” Kutsch of Iowa was 
good coming on. Crofoot of Wis- 
consin was good going away. On 
a slippery field, web-footed Crofoot 
wrestled a Kutsch-as-Kutsch-can 
victory out of the mud. Score: 
Wisconsin, 20; Iowa, 10. 


Autumn rain in Nebraska made 
duck-soup of moleskins. Kansas 
men were slippery as_ noodles. 
Stephens of Nebraska shied a field- 
goal into the pot. It was all. It 
was enough. : 


Amherst played straight and 
earnest football to beat Williams, 
20 to 6, for the championship of 
the “Little Three.” 


Strack of the Oklahoma Aggies, 
still the only undefeated team of 
the Missouri Valley Conference, did 
a good share of the work that beat 
Grinnell, 10 to 0. 


By special request of the Dean 
of Minnesota,—so the rumor would 
have it—the term “Thundering 
Herd,” recently applied to the foot- 
ball team of that institution, has 
heen changed (because of its 
bovine implications) to “Galloping 
Gophers.” Last Saturday the Gal- 
loping Gophers scored 81 points 
against a team of human males 
from Butler. 


Ohio State’s try for goal point 
went a few inches below the cross- 
bar. What with this, and the ac- 
tivities of Benny Friedman of 
Michigan, 90,000 people in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, saw Michigan win, 17 
to 16. 


The University of Georgia and 
Georgia Tech have as good a hate 
for each other as Harvard and 
Princeton. First they fought over 
a pigskin and then they fought 
under the goal posts. Georgia U. 
won both. The football score: 
Georgia U., 14; Georgia Tech, 13. 


In many a university club Dart- 
mouth graduates ordered ice as the 
reports of the third quarter were 
announced. They had Cornell 23 
to 7. At the end of the fourth 
quarter, Cornell graduates filled 
their glasses. Score: Cornell, 24; 
Dartmouth, 23. 


THEATRE 


New Plays 


Head Or Tail is a subjective play 
from the Hungarian of Laszlo 
Lakatos, presenting the perturbed 
mental state of a jealous husband, 
The hazard of guessing whether 
one’s wife is faithful or perfidious 
suggests the title, suggests also 
Act II in which agitate Andor 
Tamas (Philip Merivale) imagines 
that phases of Lis own marital re- 
lations are revealed in sundrv char- 
acters of a popular-priced brothel, 
None other than Estelle Winwood 
plays his uncertain spouse. She 
also plays the Hungarian Rhapsody 
on a player-piano that in one per- 
formance, at least, failed to syn- 
chronize with her fingers. Such 
embarrassments, ever-present 
threats in the theatre, are some- 
times boons to bored audiences. Fu- 
ture performances should refine the 
generally crude staging; but it is 
doubtful whether the play, as writ- 
ten, can ever succeed in expressing 
with even moderate success, the 
cleverly conceived theme. 


Gay Paree. The Great Tempta- 
tions, having been despatched to 
rake in provincial shekels, Gay 
Paree was unloaded at the Winter 
Garden, where smoking is permit- 
ted. The Shubert machine knows 
its business, knows what the Win- 
ter Garden public wants for $5.50. 
It offers  well-drilled squads of 
girls in conscientious exercises. It 
splashes the stage with prismatic 
voluptuousness. It jollies the au- 
dience. Charles (“Chic”) Sale ap- 
pears in Yankee caricatures, a 
pleasant departure from the stale 
Jewish, Irish, Italian, Russian, 
Negro take-offs. His comedy is the 
show’s high spot. There is a 
funny skit wherein a_ neglected 
wife rebels against the oft-re- 
peated “Good night, Mother of 
Three” adieus of a husband who 
goes out every evening. She re- 
taliates with, “Good night, Father 
of One.” 


Squall. The best stage 
storm of the season disrupts the 
serene domesticity of a Spanish 
household. From under the _ black 
clouds, into a country home, scur- 
ries a gipsy girl, fleeing from her 
man with a whip. The ladies of 
the household take her under their 
protection—foolishly, because the 
gipsy has more sex appeal than 
all the rest of the family put 
together. Within one year (inter- 
mission) she seduces the man-ser- 
vant, the son and the master of 
the house. And she does these 
things in the big parlor hall that 
gives on every room in the house. 
The ladies wax wroth. Blanche 
Yurka as the mistress of the house- 
hold, becomes, at times, a tragic 
figure, notably at the end of Act 
II when she prays to the Virgin 
for strength to keep her Spanish 
down. A happy ending and retri- 
bution follow the return of the 
gipsy man with the whip for his 
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“woman.” .Effective staging sur-- 


rounds this cloud-lace tabric with 
an air of reality. Also Blanche 
Yurka can soar to glory on the 
wings of feeble dialogue. To those 
not too well acquainted with the 
ways of the theatre, The Squall 
will offer two and a half hours of 
simple, tense make-believe. 


. 7 . 


First Love.* The hero breathes 
“My Darling,” the heroine, “My 
Love.” They kiss, cuddle, coo, 
cuddle, kiss. . . . When the princi- 
ples are not at it, the other char- 
acters in the play are telling one 
another how sweet it is. The au- 
dience, surfeited, looks on skepti- 
cally, for the kiss-cuddle-coo is 
supposed to have been continuous 
for three years, and in Paris. There 
is a father (Bruce McRae) who 
has ordered the hero-son out of 
the house for having loved the 
wrong girl, for having composed 
popular songs. The parent then 
falls in love with the girl himself, 
proving that the hero was right. 
On Fay Bainter’s arch pouting and 
ogling rests the burden of enter- 
taining the audience through three 
word-puffed acts. The burden is 
too great, even though shared by 
Mr. McRae, famed fascinator. 


Naked. A girl, frail, comes to 
detest herself, drinks poison, in- 
vents a lovely lie of disappointed 
love to justify her conduct, clothe 
her unlovely nature with attractive 
personality. Doctors come to the 
rescue. Subsequent arrival of al- 
leged betrayers strips her of the 
pretty lie, reveals her what she 
really is. The shame is too cruel. 
She drinks poison again, dies this 
time, confessing her naked self. 

Behind the slim plot, through 


Jong-drawn-out dialogue, Italian 


Dramatist Pirandello’s philosophy 
of reality struggles to reveal itself. 


‘Facts are not reality, are merest 


illusions of the senses. Fiction of 
the imaginative mind is the only 
true reality. Hence the pity of it: 
a poor girl torn out of her last 
shred of beauty, revealed even in 
death, a sordid fact. 

The audience fidgets, dwindles. 
The play means nothing to the 
unphilosophical. Of action there is 
practically nothing. Of emotion 
there is plenty, but what audience 
can sympathize with characters 
tom by the incomprehensible? 
Naked seems to be, in translation 
at least, a noble effort staggering 
beneath the weight of an idea too 
great for the strength of its art. 


The Pearl of Great Price. Re- 
leased, at last, from an eight year 
entanglement with red tape, The 
Pearl of Great Price reveals itself 
in the theatre, a cheaply glamor- 
ous morality spectacle. The Pearl, 
symbol of maidenhood, is sole heri- 
tage of a pulchritudinous orphan, 
Pilgrim. With zest, relish and a 
cast of two hundred, the production 
smacks its lips over the struggles 


*In Paris, they called. it. Pile ou. Face 
(Tail or Head). 
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HOLY LAND .... EGYPT .... VENICE 
Seventeen Colorful Ports 


Cairo— Malta —Athens—Constantinople—Cattaro— 
Venice!...Make them more than names! See them— 
know them—remember them....The Empress of 
France, 18,350 gross tons, sails from New York on 
February 12—bound for Springtime. Madeira is her 
first port of call. Followthen Cadiz, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
anda dozen ports as colorful. You'll spend almost 2 
weeks in Egypt and the Holy Land. You'll see Beirut, 
Naples, Monaco, Cherbourg and Southampton. And 
always, on ship and on shore, the attentive manage- 
ment of the world’s greatest travel system. Fasci- 
nating excursions at all ports included in fare....For 
choice accomodations, book earlier. 


of France, 16:590 sce, PERE el cure, “or Cone 
tons of steadiness and FRANCE dian Pacific, N. Y., 344 
comfort. Twice chosen re ee . , | Madison Avenue; Chi- 
for voyages by thePrince cago, 71 E. Jackson 
of Wales. A cruise favor- j ; Boulevard; Montreal, 
ite. For greater comfort 141 St. James St. Prin- 
only a limited portion cipal cities in U. S. A, 
of her capacity will be and Canada. Personal 
booked for this cruise. service if desired. 


From New York- Feb. 12 
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of Greed, Idle Rich, Lust, Shame 
and the rest, to possess the dainty 
In the course of 
an artful procession of temptations, 
Pilgrim, after standing naked for 
despatches 


maiden’s treasure. 


one coy half-second, 
Lust. The court returns a verdict 
of “Not Guilty” because Mother 
appeared in a miraculous vision 
to testify that homicide was justi- 
fied. Finally, in accordance with 
arental instructions, the Pearl is 
bestowed upon Love. 

As a straight “girl show,” cater- 
ing to the follies and foibles of 
tired business men, The Pearl Of 
Great Price might have come up to 
the best Shubert tradition. As a 
morality play, its sly emphasis up- 
on the fleshly temptations, its «sub- 
stitution of “Mammy” sentimental- 
ity for virtue, its salacious exalta- 
tion of a--physical technicality to 





BY DIAMONDS PREC 


From Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s Leading Diamond Importers 

For over 50 years the house of Jason Weiler & 

Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading 

diamond importing concerns in America selling 

direct by mail to customers and dealers alike, all 

over the world at savings of from 20 to 40 %. Here 
are several diamond offers 
—direct to you by mail— 
which clearly demonstrate 
our position to name prices on 
diamonds that should interest 
every present or prospective 
diamond purchaser. 
This one carat diamond is of 
fine brilliancy and latest style 
cutting. Mounted in latest 
style 14K solid gold setting. If 
this ring can be duplicated 
elsewhere for less than $200.00 
send it back and your money 
will be returned at once with- 


out a quibble. Our $145.00 


price direct to you 


Piatinum 
Diamond 
Ring 


$235.00 


se __| Perfectly cut blue-white 
Fine, full cut blue-white | diamond of exceptional 
diamond of rare brii-| brilliancy securely set 
liancy set in 18-K Solid | in solid platinum ring, 
White Gold Ring, beau-| which is richly carved 
tifully carved blossom | and exquisitely pierced 
design and ina fine lace- 

pierced $75.00 work effect $235.00 
A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 
14 carat $31.00 | 1 carat $145.00 
3% carat . . 50.00 | 2 carats . 290.00 
lo carat . . 73.00 | 3 carats . 435.00 
If desired, rings will be sent to any bank you 
may name or any Express Co. with privilege of 
examination. Our dia- 

mond guarantee for 

full value for all time 

goes with every pur- 

chase. 


WRITE 
FOR THIS 
FREE 





CATALOG 
“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS” 


This book is beauti- 
fully illustrated. 
Tells how to judge, 
select, and buy dia- 
monds. Tells how 
they mine, cutand 
market diamonds. 
This book, show- 
ing weights, sizes, 
prices and quali- 
ties, $20.00 to 
$20,000.00, is 
considered an 
authority. 


Write for your copy today FREE 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


392 Washington Street., Boston, Mass. 


Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris 








the plane of spiritual value damn 
it. It is simply a huge hypocrisy 
parading under a thin veil of moral 
pretense. 


Oh, Kay. Lest her personal charm 
fail to capture the audience’s entire 
sympathy, they have cast the 


GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 


---and canoodling notes 


beauteous Gertrude Lawrence as a 
bootlegger with good manners. The 
combination is too devastating. 
Hearts snap in all sections of the 
orchestra, balcony, gallery. For- 
tunately, George Gershwin is on 
hand to soothe the smitten with his 
own tender harmonies. A happy 
ending is served by Jimmy Winter 
(Oscar Shaw), pleasant Long Island 
hero, who saves the beauty from 
Federal Prohibition agents, clasps 
her to his heart. Guy Bolton and 
P. G. Wodehouse wrote a book that 
makes a lot of fun and even a little 
sense. The chorus, engaging band, 
steps high. Musical comedy hath 
few charms not ascribable_ to 
Oh, Kay. 

Percy Hammond: “Gershwin’s 
score is a marvel ... floated away 
on the canoodling notes of Maybe.” 


CINEMA 





New Pictures 


Bardelys the Magnificent (John 
Gilbert, Eleanor Boardman). In 
Which It Is Told How The Mar- 
quis de Bardelys, Favorite To His 
Majesty King Louis XIII, Wooed 
The Fair Lady Roxalanne de Lave- 
dan On A Wager, And Won Her 
By True Love; And Also An Ac- 
count Of How The Aforementioned 
Marquis de Bardelys Involved Him- 
self In Sundry Cruel Mishaps The 
While Intent Upon His Naughty 
Errand, And Near Came By Losing 
His Young Head. 

John Gilbert undertakes to show 








Douglas Fairbanks how to be a 
hero amongst daredevils, John 
Barrymore how to be a_ lover 
amongst women. His is an ironi- 
cal failure. Though personally exe- 
cuting all the heroic acrobatics, he 
does not film real. One misses the 
“alive” manner that makes Actor 
Fairbanks’ extravaganzas seem 
plausible, joyous adventure. Though 
perhaps foremost dream lover of 
the fair half of the U. S., he does 
not achieve the insolent elegance 
of a Don Juan like John Barry- 
more’s. Hence, Bardelys is not 
magnificent. 


Director King Vidor at times 
achieves heights: the love scene 
in a boat gliding under a veil of 
weeping willow leaves; the tanta- 
lizing suspense as the King’s ec- 
centric moods alternately delay 
and hasten his procession to the 
scene of execution; the camera 
angles at which the “Stunts” are 
filmed. Bardelys deserves its pop- 
ularity, though it falls short of the 
best of its kind. 


Midnight Lovers (Lewis Stone). 
No one would guess from the title 
that the heroine is a practical girl 
married to a nice but careless ace. 
The young bridegroom furnishes 
their apartment with War trophies, 
one of which explodes at an em- 
barrassing moment while her hus- 
band is away, attending to the 
War. The ruin brings an interior 
decorator and a Bill, but the latter 
is not a little boy as the telegram 
led an eager husband to believe. 
Parenthood, deferred, synchronizes 
with more pacific interior decora- 
tions. All the explosions are not 
confined to the screen, for the au- 
dience went up in scattering laughs. 


Take It From Me (Reginald 
Denny). A young man is at great 
pains to bankrupt his large depart- 
ment store, in order to rid himself 
of a fiancée with designs upon his 
money. Hence, floorwalkers go 
roller-skating along the aisles, a 
“million dollar’ fashion show is 
wedged into the film. He loses the 
undesirable fiancée, almost loses 
the store, wins the beautiful steno- 
grapher. But this, Take It From 
Me, is nothing to go out of the way 
to encounter. 


Syncopating Sue (Corinne Grif- 
fith, Tom Moore). A_ beautiful, 
not profound blonde wants to be 
a real actress in Cut Price Glory. 
Everybody knows what a girl must 
put up with to succeed in the pro- 
fession nowadays. These theatrical 
managers . .. However, Sue does 
become an actress, at the last min- 
ute. Eddie Murphy forsakes the 
boat bound for Europe, they fade 
out of sight floating together on 
Eddie’s drum in the middle of the 
harbor. They easily fade out of 
memory, too, though they are not 
hard to look upon while aflash be- 
fore the eye. 
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Do Advedilieces 
Prefer Appetizers? 





" . «a pretty cover . . a famed name . . - 

There are two places, as 
everyone knows, where all types 
of people have a common 
ground. One is the voting 
booth, the other the news- 
stand. Both are irrefragable 
U. S. institutions. Watch the 
constant step-up-and-buying at 
the nearest news-stand. 

“Here’s your nickel,” one 
bustling woman says. She’s 
bnying a pretty cover. 

Just beyond is another pay- 
ing her change for a famed 


name. 


Others, still others—men, 
women, old folks and young 
— buy prize contests,* features, 
a heart-searing serial. That is 
all circulation—as sound and 
solid as the A, B. C. can 
make it. 


TIME shines as the one 


publication that does not have, 
and does not require, a feature 
appeal. No appetizer leads 
to the feast. A reader wants 
TIME only to read it from 


cover to cover. Otherwise 
he would miss the real pur- 
pose for buying. 

TIME is a week-by-week 
narrative—the one and only 
U. S. newsmagazine. It packs 
a style that is pungent, incisive 
—that adds genuine zest to 
keen readers’ enjoyment. 

g td ° 
We point with pride 

TIME has no quarrel with 
other publications. But it is 
pardonable, surely, for TIME 
to point out that there is 
nothing like TIME—that 
TIME has a content which 
insures complete reading **— 
that no premiums are needed 
to entice the subscriber—that 
advertisers thus profit from 
space in the newsmagazine. 


** Subsenber Gner Hibben, Princeton: “I read it 
cach week increased interest and profit. 


IM 





THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Robert L. Johnson, 25 W. 45th Se... N. Y. City 


Up, Up, Up 


TIME started March 3, 1923, with 

9,500 subscribers; a year later circula- 

tion was 34056; in 1925 it grew to 

Nene in March, 1926, 107,000; 
and is now 127,000. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


BOOKS 


NON-FICTION 


Saint Darwin 


The Story of Charles Darwin is 
not to be found here*. That was 
written once and for all by his 
son. Its bare outline is sufficient 
for Author Bradford’s purpose: 
born in 1809 (the same day as 
Abraham Lincoln), son of a pros- 
perous doctor, he attended Edin- 
burgh and Cambridge Universities, 
gave up tentative plans for medi- 
cine and the clergy, obtained the 
post of naturalist on the cruiser 
Beagle, was gone five years observ- 
ing and exploring, married his 
cousin (one of the pottery Wedg- 
woods) in 18389, conceived the 
principle of evolution of species 
through natural selection the same 


*DARWIN—Gamaliel Bradford — Houghton 
‘Mifflin ($3.50). 





year, fathered ten sons and daugh- 
ters, spent 20 years amassing proof 
for his hypothesis, published The 
Origin of Species (1859) and The 
Descent of Man (1871), died in 
1882 having sorely suffered from 
chronic indigestion for 40 years. 

The Facets of Charles Darwin, 
mental, emotional, spiritual, are 
what this book contains. 

The Observer comes first. The 
power and habit of seeing in 
minute detail were upon him from 
childhood. Once, with a rare bee- 
tle in each hand and a third in 
sight, he transferred one wrig- 
gling creature to his teeth, with 
distressing results. He studied fa- 
cial expressions of people in trains, 
of his children from infancy, of 
dogs, which always took to him. 
He would painstakingly count tens 
of thousands of plant seeds under 
his microscope. He devoted years 
and two fat tomes to barnacles. An 
invalid, he had to systematize his 
work rigorously. He trusted few 
reports save of his own eyes. 

The Thinker. Fertile, vigorous, 


imaginative of mind, he disciplined 
himself to follow only inductive 
logic—from observation and experi- 
ment to hypothesis. He could not 
rest until he had tried experiments 
which seemed absurd even to him- 
self. Slow in argument, a_ poor 
expositor, he was a great night- 
thinker, losing much sleep long- 
ing to correct possible false im- 
pressions. Huxley described “g 
marvelous dumb sagacity about 
him .. . he gets to truth by 
ways as dark as those of the 
Heathen Chinee.” Eternally open- 
minded, he was frank before crit- 
icism, glad to acknowledge error, 
seldom condemned another’s views 
by any word stronger than “odd.” 

The Discoverer. When Darwin 
had labored 20 years to support 
his theory, another man (Alfred 
Russel Wallace) appeared about 
to forestall him by announcing the 
same theory, with him a_ week 
old. Far from jealous or bitter, 
Darwin joined his announcement 
with Wallace’s. They were warm 





conquer 


the 


world” 


Universal Recognition for a world masterpiece 


An AmericanTragedy 
by THEODORE DREISER 


~~ 


England 


America 


France 


“The finest work of fiction yet pro- 
duced in the United" States. To be 
great a novelist needs neither sweet. 
ness nor grace. The essential proper- 
ties—wholeness, breadth, penetration, 
truth. vitality —are here. AN AMER. 
ICAN TRAGEDY is a very great an 


very portentous novel indeed. Swift 
never indicted society half so forcibly 


as does Mr Dreiser, since Swift did 
not believe that each of us 1s respon- 
sible. The whole of this vast, sad book 
is shot with a rare appreciation of the 
essential beauty of man’s innermost 


spirit.” — The London Spectator. 


“Te 1s the greatest American 
novel of our generation.” — 
Joseph Wood Krutch, The 
Nation. 


“I am an old cautious critic 

not given to rash use of syper 
latives. So mean much when 
I say that AN AMERICAN 
TRAGEDY 1s the Mt. Everest 
of American fiction and it is 
one of the high hills in all the 
fiction of the world.”—John 
Macy, Author of The Story of 

whe the World’s Literature. 


whe 


“Theodore Dreiser 1s the greatest 
novelist of our period, certainly the 


most powerful and most moving’ 
since Thomas Hardy. With this tre- 
mendous novel—this masterpiece— 
Dreiser will conquer the world, just 
as he has conquered America. I know 
nothing that can be compared to this 
epic of sorrow, temptation and all of 
the weakness of the human heart, 
excepting perhaps, ‘Crime and Pun- 
ishment.’ ”—Victor Llona, Les Nou- 
velles Litteraires. 


Everywhere—5th very large edition. 2 vols. boxed, $5.00 
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| second greatest role. 





ory outweighed its authors’ feelings 
as the earth does a peanut. 

The Loser. His lifelong applica- 
tion to biologie detail cost Darwin 


| dear (suggests Author Bradford) 


in other fields of interest: in lit- 
erature, history, politics; in esthet- 
ic enjoyment of nature; in relig- 
ion. Some Catholics asked him 
what he was. “A sort of a Chris- 
tian,’ he said. MHabitually moral, 
gentle, tolerant, noble-minded, this 
was the truest answer, yet he re- 
garded himself quite simply and 
scientifically as “differing” from 
faithful folk who “make themselves 
quite easy by intuition.” He avoided 
cosmic thoughts, kept his writing 
purposely free from Pantheism, 
stuck to his species and specimens 
and “let God go” as imponderable. 
The Lover of mankind was his 
He was too 
gentle, reasonable, humble to quar- 
rel or criticize. Attacks upon him- 
self left him unmoved. Sociably 
inclined, he had to contend with 
his fondness for people to get his 
work done. His love and respect 
for his children was immense. A 
keen sportsman in youth, he could 
hardy bear to dissect pigeons 
later. The favorite game of his 
gentle, invalid age is referred to 
in a letter: “Now the tally with my 
wife in backgammon stands thus: 
she, poor creature, has won only 
2,490 games while I have won, hur- 
rah, hurrah, 2,795 games!” A pious 
country woman, on hearing that 
he would go to hell for his be- 
liefs, replied: “God Almighty can’t 
afford to do without so good aman.’, 

The Destroyer. This was the 
man who “slew God.” This was 
the man who “typified the vigorous 
logic that wrecked the universe” 
for very sympathetic Author Brad- 
ford. The significance and ex- 
planation are: 1) that Darwin, 
saintliest of men, though he may 
have been the critical instrument 
and though he saw whither his brave 
thought tended, was.yet no more 
responsible personally for the ca- 
tastrophe than was many another 
honest thinker just before him— 
the German metaphysicians, Her- 
bert Spencer, Poet Goethe, Poet 
Emerson; 2) that those for whom 
God is a necessity, as He was not 
for Darwin, will recreate Him. 


FICTION 


Rejected Giant 


‘The Story.* On a December 
night in 1906, a ferocious storm 
swept across Glebeshire. In _ its 
cathedral town of Polchester (by 
the river, by the sea) in her old, 
old house in Canon’s Yard, sat 
Mrs, Penethen, respected, kindly 
widow. She sat by her kitchen 
fire, her skirt drawn up to her 
knees, her toes resting on a wool- 
worked cushion. She was to admit 
to her home that night, against 
her will and yet somehow with 
all her heart, a vast foreigner: a 
simple Swede, a blond Hercules- 
Apollo, whose strangely formal 
card contained the words: Hjalmar 


wo JoHN—Hugh Walpole—Doran 





THE CREAM .... 


There is no room in TIME for the second-rate, the incon- 
sequential. The following new books are advertised here by 
their publishers only at the express invitation of TIME’s 
Book Editor. Not all the good books are here advertised; 
but all the books here advertised are good. 


q They are books selected from extensive lists as being of 
outstanding merit and interest for TIME-readers. Laudatory 
“blurbs” are purposely omitted, being unnecessary. Each 
book’s mere presence in the list testifies to its excellence; 
each book admitted has been, or will be, descriptively re- 


ported in TIME text. 


@ Reading these books you will partake of the cream of this 


season’s literature. 
Fiction 

THE ROMANTIC COMEDIANS— 
Ellen Glasgow*—Doubleday, Page 
($2.50). Satirizes an anachronism 
of trans-Potomac chivalry. 

WEDLOcK—Jacob Wassermann— 
Boni & Liveright ($2.50). The col- 
lapse of marriage in a chaotic age. 

BELLARION, THE ForTUNATE— 
Raphael Sabatini—Houghton Mif- 
flin ($2.50). Mediaeval scholar in- 
to Renaissance warrior. 

THE Kays—Margaret Deland— 
Harper ($2). A “sissy” reborn. 

Lorp Rainco—Arnold Bennett— 
Doran ($2). Grown-up boys gov- 


f erning England. 


SORRELL AND SON — Warwick 
Deeping—Knopf ($2.50). A British 
father’s nose on the _ post-War 
grindstone. 

THE SUN IN SPLENDOR—Thomas 
Burke — Doran ($2.50). London’s 
slum man on his longest flight. 

TipES—Julian Street—Doubleday, 
Page ($2). Eternal struggles of 
pioneer Chicagoans and their de- 
scendants, 

THE Harp BoILeD VirGIN—Fran- 
ces Newman—Boni & Liveright 
($2.50). A sophisticated Southern 
aristocrat learns about herself. 

HARMER JOHN—Hugh Walpole— 
Doran ($2). A Messianic masseur 
in an English cathedral town. 

SHow Boat—Edna Ferber—Dou- 
bleday, Page ($2). New Orleans 
to Chicago, a panorama in color 
and folkways. 

A MANIFEST Destiny—Arthur D. 
Howden Smith—Brentano’s ($2.50). 
General Walker, filibuster, versus 
Commodore Vanderbilt, pirate. 

AN Op Man’s' FOo.tty—Floyd 
Dell—Doran ($2). Broken age 
leads blind youth. 

Saviours oF Socrety—Stephen 
McKenna—Little, Brown ($2.50). 
Contemporary study of a Na- 
poleonic “realist” in British politics 
and journalism. 

MARCABRUN — Ramon Guthrie — 
Doran ($2.50). A twelfth century 
troubadour and Eleanor of Aqui- 
taine, 


Verse 


East Winp— Amy 
Houghton Mifflin ($2.25). 
ume of posthumous poems. 


Lowell — 
A vol- 





ELLEN GLASGow* 


Science, History, Travel 

THE NATURE OF THE WORLD AND 
OF MAN—By 16 members of the 
Faculty of the University of Chi- 
cago—University of Chicago Press 
($4). For a knowledgeable concept 
of the cosmos. 

FALLODON PAPERS—Viscount Grey 
—Houghton Mifflin ($2.50). States- 
man’s recreations; with woodcuts. 

ALCOHOL AND LONGEVITY—Ray- 
mond Pearl—Knopf ($3.50). What 
drinking did and did not to Balti- 
more workingmen. 

ADVENTURES ON THE BORDERLAND 
oF EtHicsS—Dr. Richard C. Cabot— 
Harper ($2.50). “What men live 
by” today. 

ON THE TRAIL OF ANCIENT MAN 
—Roy Chapman Andrews—Putnam 
($6). “Asia is the mother of the 
continents!” 

THE HUMAN’ ADVENTURE (2 
vols.): THE CONQUEST OF CIVILIZA- 

ON—James Henry Breasted; THE 

RDEAL OF CIVILIZATION—James 
Harvey Robinson—Harper ($10 or 
$5 each). Scholar-scientists on 
Man’s history since the ooze. 

THE PANCHATANTRA—translated 
by Arthur W. Ryder—University 
of Chicago Press ($4). Wisdom 
from east of Aesop. 

Humor 

READ ’EM AND WEEP—edited by 
Sigmund Spaeth—Doubleday, Page 
($3.50). 

THE YOUNGEK MARRIED SET— 
George S. Chappell—Houghton Mif- 
flin ($1.75). In Suburbia; illus- 
trated by Gluyas Williams. 

Biography 

DEMOSTHENES — Georges Clemen- 
ceau—Houghton Mifflin ($2.50). 
Spiritually, an autobiography. 

A VICTORIAN AMERICAN: HENRY 
WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW—Herbert 
Gorman—Doran ($5). Now it can 
be told. 

THE Book WITHOUT A NAME— 
Anonymous — Brentano’s ($2.50). 
Journal of an unfettered English 
lady (18th Century), addressed to 
her natural son. 

DARWIN — Gamaliel Bradford — 
Houghton Mifflin ($3.50). The soul 
of a legend. 

H. R. H., THE PRINCE OF WALES 
—Major F. E. Verney, M. C.— 
Doran ($3.50). The solid side of a 
social arbiter. 


*Born (1874), bred, and resident at Richmond, Va., she is a 


Colonial Dame, albeit unmarried. 


Prudent, able, she has through 


many a volume been both realist and poet; Virginian yet not 


provincial. 


@ Should booksellers fail, the facilities of TIME’s book department are at its 
readers’ disposal to enlarge upon or order the above, or any other, books. Inclose 
cash or a check to the Book Editor, TIME the Newsmagazine, Penton Building, 


Cleveland, Ohio, making plain to whom you wish your purchases sent. 





Johanson, Gymnastic 





Gangs et al 


We don’t need, unfortunately, 
to publish a book to let the 
world know that Chicago has 
a “gang problem.” The news- 
papers take care of that. But 
pre activities need more care- 
ul scrutiny than the headlines 
afford and it is to show the in- 
side workings of these organi- 
zations that we have published 
“The Gang” by Frederic M. 
Thrasher. 


Mr. Thrasher is a “lively and 
ingenious fellow” according to 
Collier’s and by living among 
Chicago’s gangs for six years 
he has learned why they are 
formed, what they do, and how 
they might be directed into less 
dangerous activities. We can 
recommend his book to thought- 
ful business men in almost any 
American city. 


Your dealer has a copy now at 
$3.00 By mail from us it is 
$3.15. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Chicago, Ill. 


5888 Ellis Avenue 








M. Twain said: ‘“The re- 
port of my death has 
been greatly exaggera- 
ted.”’ 

In TIME’S Milestone 
column vital episodes are 
accurately reported. 


(See Coupon on Page 2.) 


Instructor. 
The storm passed in the night. But 
only with convulsive effort and in 
the space of a year did Polcas- 
trians rid themselves of Harmer 
John, as they, first in affection, 
later in derision and finally in hate, 
mis-called him. During that year 








he encountered, with unintention- 
ally poignant results, the public 
and secret lives of nearly all the 
town—among others: 

Mrs. Penethen, who, at the end 
of the eer. warned him to leave 
town, adding: “I’m fond of you as 
I’ve never been fond of any man 





HuGH SEYMOUR WALPOLE 


Before all the fat was off, the 
Canon canceled 


since my poor husband died.” He 
embraced and kissed her. “I’m 
staying,” he said. 

Maude Penethen, her daughter, 
vain, violent-tempered, selfish, and 
when she had removed her frowsy, 
clothes, beautiful. “She would 
spend hours attending to her 
body. ... So, also, she kept her 
mind clean.” She nearly forgot 
all the tricks and businesses of a 
belle, so ardently did she love the 
lofty giant. But when he would 
not abandon his friend for her 
pride’s sake, she married a wastrel. 

Judy Penethen, her sister, ugly. 
Ignored, she did all the work. 
She loved Hjalmar. She, only, 
understood him, even to the childish 
depth of his dream. But no one 
knew it, except 

Miss Midgeley, spinster, second- 
rate authoress, first-rate diarist 
who also came in an odd quiet sort 
of way to love the Swede and 
whose notes on his Polcastrian 
year were valuable. She wanted to 
wring Maude’s beautiful neck. She 
told Harmer people were all rotten 
somewhere. He would not believe 
it. They, thought he, would recog- 
nize beauty when they saw it. 
They would, once they saw beauty, 
make themselves and all Polches- 
ter beautiful. 

Canon Ronder was the suave 
ecclesiastical power. He “made” 
Harmer by letting him come into his 
silken bedchamber and massage 
some of the fat off him. But be- 
fore all the fat was off, Harmer 
became revolutionary (wanted to 
“tear down” the miserable slums 
where rat-like people slept all-in-a- 
bed), and the Canon canceled the 
massages. 

Mr. Hogg owned most of the 














slums. Villain, he inspired a rabble 
to lynch* Harmer. They cast him 
over a wall into the river. (As his 
body was never recovered, more 
than one person, years later, said: 
“He liveth.”) But, first, Harme 
had gone down into the slums, had 
laid his firm hand upon the fore. 
head of a dying boy, had cured him, 
Also, Harmer had knocked out the 
biggest brute of the place in fair 
fight. Reported up-town as 4 
drunken brawl, this victory, which 
might have made him a hero in 
the slums, blasted his reputation, 
Mr. Hogg was cunning. 

Rev. Tom Longstaffe was not in- 
tellectual but he was saintly and 
almost as sensitive spiritually as 
Harmer. He had a daughter who 
had an illegitimate child whom, 
together with herself, she brought 
back to proper Polchester. Tom 
was Harmer’s friend, so Harmer 
was a friend of Tom’s daughter, 
That was forgiven by Mrs. Pene- 
then but not by Maude nor by the 
town. 

Significance. Author Hugh Sey- 
mour Walpole, than whom there 
is no more forceful living writer, 
has written a Messianic story, 
After the Palestinian manner, his 
Messiah is rejected by society, 
though loved by individuals. But 
Harmer John is human, not divine. 
His great cemptation is Maude. 
He would have been as little 
troubled by the dark temptations 
which faced Jesus of Nazareth in 
the wilderness, as Jesus was by the 
ordinary temptations of the flesh. 
Harmer’s obstacle was his own blind- 
ness to the complexities of human 
life, but Jesus’ obstacle was the 
blindness of human beings to the 
power of God. Jesus knew he 
would be rejected; Harmer was re- 
jected and could not understand 
why. Strong in body, noble in 
purpose, but as lacking in insight 
as he is in moral authority, Harn- 
er, no epic figure, makes an absorb- 
ing hero for a modern novel. In 
Harmer John, Author Walpole has 
added a unique, and perhaps a 
lasting character to fiction. So- 
ciologically, he has left the world 
much as it was before. 










































*Of course, Author Walpole, British, did 
not use this word. 
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HERE IS A Way To KNow 


ITH the existing wide choice of invest- 
¥¥ ments it becomes increasingly difficult 
for any individual to select the right ones at 
the right time. In fact, the fullest measure of 
success and safety requires all one’s time and 
concentration. But—and this is unfortunately 
inevitable—the average individual is seldom 
able to devote his eutire time to the very 
object that may most materially affect his life 
for good or bad. It seems that work comes 
first and investing the proceeds must be relegated 
to second place. 


Yet, there zs one way available to achieve the 
maximum of success and safety. 


For 22 years all the time and ability of the 
Brookmire organization has been devoted to 
serving thousands of investors; men of large 
means and modest, international banking houses, 
industrial concerns, colleges and universities. 
Speaking conservatively we will say that those 
investors who have consistently followed the 
Brookmire advice have succeeded to a far greater 
degree than otherwise they would have done. A 
concrete example: independent audits have dis- 
closed =he fact that Brookmire advice has been 
sufficiently accurate to enable clients to secure 


26% «nnuc profit over a long period of years. 






to follow Brookmire advice. Through it you have 
at your disposal for free personal consultation 
a staff of investment experts and economic 
specialists. Weekly, fortnightly and monthly 
bulletins are sent toall subscribers, making definite 
investment suggestions and keeping them closely 
in touch with market developments. 


Higher Returns— Consistent Success 


The ideal object of investing is to obtain safely 
the highest return on your money. Brookmire 
Service is a close approach to this ideal. It en- 
ables investors to earn consistently, to avoid un- 
necessary loss and to enjoy a comfortable degree 
of security. And it increases most substantially 
the profits derived from invested funds. 


The success of Brookmire subscribers has established 
the success of the Brookmire Service. We know of no 
other way in which this Service could have become so 
firmly established and so widely recognized as it is today. 


This Coupon Deserves Your Attention 


If you consider your investments seriously this coupon 
deserves your full attention. Send it now and you will 
receive a complete set of the current Brookmire Bulletins, 
applied to the present investment situation, and book- 
lets showing how the Brookmire Service can be used 
by any individual with moderate capital to increase his 
income. These bulletins and booklets will give you a 
deeper and valuable insight into the general field of 
investing. There is no obligation. Send for them today. 









It is becoming more and 
more widely known that #t pays 










BROOKMIRE 





ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
570 Seventh Ave., New York 
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Please send without cost to me the booklets and latest 
bulletins of your Service, advising on stocks and bonds. 
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Any information you care to give about your present investments will help 
us materially in selecting the most helpful data to send you. Simply note 
such information as you care to give ona letterhead and attach to this coupon. 
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The giant fingers of a massive overhead crane manipulate 4250-pound ingots of glowing steel above the fiery mouths of the re-heating furnaces in the Timken steel mill 


Durability Where Your Car Needs it Most3 


You would hardly think of buying a car or 
truck without testing its performance. How 
you would appreciate a way to test the per 
manence of that performance. You can tell 
much from the presence of Timken Bearings. 


The material—Timken electric steel —is the 
most enduring steel for carrying motion. It is 
made in the Timken steel mill — with the 
world’s largest output of electric steel. 


THE TIinMkEN ROLLER 
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The design—tapered POSITIVELY ALIGNED 
ROLLS — gives greater thrust and radial ca- 
pacity, crowds friction to the vanishing point, 
saves power, and conquers wear. 


Supreme in both material and design, it is 
little wonder that Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings are dominating industry — standard 
in all types of industrial machinery and in 
91% of all makes of motor vehicles in America. 
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